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Off the Editor's Chest 


HE bottom of the barrel for consumers’ goods 
is indeed in sight, if trade reports correctly re- 
flect the state of production and supplies. There 
have been so many dire prophecies that have never 
been quite fulfilled that one is tempted to be a bit 
sceptical, yet the fact remains that the present situ- 
ation at the plants where civilian goods are manu- 
factured is so bad that it seems bound to be re- 
flected some months hence in empty shelves and 
counters in the retail stores—or, as the Washington 
economists would say, ‘‘at the consumer’s level.” 
The reasons for the worsening of the shortage of 
consumers’ goods are varied and numerous, and the 
situation is not to be summed up simply by saying 
that “there isa waron.”” Take butter, for example. 
The price of butter is one of the cost-of-living items 
that appears in the Cost of Living Index main- 
tained by commodity price studies conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For reasons every 
bureaucrat understands, every effort has been made 
to hold down the particular prices that appear on 
this index so that officialdom could assert with 
plausibility, based on statistical arguments, that 
the cost of living has risen only slightly. Further- 
more the OPA has chosen to set prices on dairy 
products into such relationships that it is more 
profitable for the farmer to sell whole milk rather 
than separate the butterfat (and use the skim milk 
for feeding purposes). There has been no secret 
about this policy. The OPA, as we have previously 
pointed out, said quite frankly that they were set- 
ting prices in such a way that cream could not be 
diverted to buttermaking. 


Price policies are also responsible for shortages 
of sugar and beef. The Cuban growers, who ap- 
parently believe in the old-fashioned law of supply 
and demand, wanted a higher price for their current 
crop; that would necessitate a rise in the retail 
price of sugar of a cent or two a pound. But again 
sugar is on the cost of living index and its price 
must not be allowed to rise, because people might 
then be able to prove statistically what they already 
know from daily experience in the markets, that 
their own cost of living has gone up significantly. 

Fine beef animals are stuck on the range because 
the flat ceiling price recently imposed on cattle 
makes it unprofitable for cattle feeders to fatten 
the choicer cattle for market. Furthermore, the 
OPA has undertaken to standardize meat cuts on an 
arbitrary and unfamiliar basis, upsetting local and 
regional customs to such an extent that butchers 
to function efficiently and without fear of being 
prosecuted for violation of regulations have need 
to learn their trade all over again—all this at a 
time when they are short of help and have more 
customers than they can take care of. As we pointed 
out in an earlier issue, beef tenderloin cannot be 
legally sold to consumers because the OPA regula- 
tion writers find it too difficult to define its iden- 
tity as an over-the-counter cut, but it may be sold 
as part of a carcass to hotels and restaurants. Such 
arbitrary judgments by far-off administrators may 
seem individually of minor import, but they add up 
to a tremendous blocking and gumming of the 
wheels of trade and consumption, so that the sim- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ORANGES are bought largely for their juice qual- 
ities, but oddly enough the consumer is apt to pur- 
chase them on the basis of external appearance, with- 
out giving much thought to the actual juice content. 
Bright, large, evenly colored fruit sells at higher 
prices than small, less attractive—looking oranges. 
The thrifty housewife can serve her family with morn- 
ing glasses of orange juice of higher quality, how- 
ever, if she buys the small size oranges. According 
to studies made by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, juice from small oranges averaged better in 
flavor, was sweeter, and had a higher vitamin C con- 


tent than juice from the larger fruit. 
* * 


GASOLINE MOTORS TO DRIVE BICYCLES are now available in limited quantities 
without priorities, but purchasers must present an affidavit stating that they 
are employed in war plants and that the motor is purchased for personal use to 
provide transportation to and from their place of employment. One make avail- 
able (which has, however, not been tested by Consumers’ Research) is the 
Whizzer, made by Whizzer Motor Co., 9000 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46. The 


price is $125 plus Federal excise tax, F.0.B., Los Angeles. It is claimed to 





give 130 miles per gallon of gasoline at speeds ranging from 5 to 35 miles per 


hour. 
i 


THE CURRENT CRAZE for taking commercial vitamin preparations for all ills 
that the flesh is heir to has been severely criticized by a western college 
professor. Writing in Science, Dr. Henry A. Mattill, of the State University 
of Iowa, commented: "Those who have participated in the development of the 
vitamin field may well stand aghast at such shameless prostitution of scien- 
tific knowledge, an abuse that is fully as reprehensible as the patent medicine 
game, except that people are getting a little something for their too much 
money. The real problem is to create an intelligent interest in good nutrition 
and in how to secure it. Good nutrition cannot be achieved by adding a vitamin 
tablet to an inadequate diet poorly prepared." (Emphasis is CR’s.) 

* + 

THE FORTHCOMING DRIVE TO COLLECT some 75 thousand tons of used clothing in 
this country for distribution overseas is reported by a leading trade journal 
to be very pleasing to the garment industry. Some clothing men, it appears, 
think the collection plan is an excellent idea to get the used garments out of 
the country so that there will be a potentially larger market for clothing 
after V-E Day. Considering the present unparalleled scarcity of good quality 
and moderately priced clothing for men, women, and children, it is perhaps not 
unpatriotic to wonder just what people will wear in the meantime, before post-— 


V-E-Day production is available. 








2 * 


THE LOW CARBOHYDRATE DIET is a promising form of therapy for tuberculosis, 
wrote Lt. Commander Benjamin P. Sandler, M.C., in a letter in a recent issue of 
Modern Medicine. He pointed out that he and Dr. Berke, who worked together in 
pre-war days, found that with a high-protein diet they were able to cure a group 
of tubercular patients who were considered unsuitable for any form of therapy 
except bed rest. In the light of his experience, Dr. Sandler considers that 
many early deaths of such patients can be prevented if they are given a low 
Carbohydrate diet instead of the general hospital diet, regardless of how "well 


balanced" the latter may be. 
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SYNTHETIC TIRES, strange as it may seem, are known to increase gasoline 
consumption by an amount as high as 20 percent for fast driving in a large 
passenger car, fully loaded. The extra gasoline requirement is due to the 
additional energy needed to flex the stiffer synthetic rubber tires. This 
extra energy, dissipated within the tire structure in the form of heat from 
internal friction, and the greater susceptibility of the new tires to damage 
through abuse and accident have made synthetic rubber far less satisfactory for 
use in heavy truck-tire casings than the natural rubber. In general, the life 
expectancy of today’s synthetic tires is now considered to be about 37,500 
miles, according to the American Automobile Association, with an additional 
22,500 miles after recapping, providing the tires are driven at not more than 
35 miles per hour and are kept properly inflated. 


& 2 @ 


THE SCARCITY OF HAM and other pork cuts is due to another one of the gov- 
ernment’s many attempts to curtail production. In the middle of 1944 the War 
Food Administration asked for a 17 percent reduction in hog supplies to prevent 
an excess of pork. The farmers apparently cooperated too well, or possibly 
they are raising a larger proportion for home consumption; anyway it is now 


believed that 30 percent fewer hogs will come to market this year. 
a 


CASES OF TOOTH DECAY in nearly 90 percent of a group of some 1250 people 
suffering extensively from this defect were found to be greatly benefited by 
cutting down consumption of sugar, sugar-—containing foods, candy, concentrated 
sweets, chewing gum, confections, pastry, and sweet beverages. These findings 
were the results of studies of three dentists, Herman Becks, Arthur L. Jensen, 
and Compton B. Millarr, working under the auspices of the Hooper Foundation for 
Medical Research and the College of Dentistry of the University of California; 
the report of their work appeared in the Journal of the American Dental. As- 
sociation. 

* *+ 

WHEN IS PERSIAN LAMB FUR NOT PERSIAN LAMB? The answer according to the 
Federal Trade Commission appears to be that real Persian lamb can only come 
from Russia and Afghanistan. The fur trade, and Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts who are experimenting with the raising of "Persian" lambs from caracul 
sheep in this country, disagree, holding that Persian lambs are a type or 
breed. Some facetious writers are quick to point out that to be consistent the 
Commission should hold that lambs to be truly labeled Persian must come only 
from Persia, which is now Iran. Perhaps such fur should be called Iranian 
lamb. On the other hand, one columnist points out that Rhode Island Red hens 
do not necessarily come from Rhode Island. Some time ago the F.T.C. decided 
that what the trade was accustomed to call leopard cat fur must henceforth be 
called spotted cat. Spotted cat to most women probably means the alley or home 
pet variety, and the F.T.C.’s action, in effect, established a definition that 
was quite unrelated to the realities of trade and consumer usage. Perhaps the 
Commission’s lawyers need to be reminded that there is plenty of work to be 
done in protecting consumers from advertisers’ claims that are actually and 
definitely devious and misleading, without spending time in a period of man- 
power scarcity on narrow arguments and decisions on such questions as the 
Persian lamb and spotted cat definitions and whether Canton flannel must come 
from China or Holland shade cloth from the Netherlands. 


* + 


SOME OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF POST-WAR RADIO from the money-making stand- 
point are rather awe-inspiring. One manufacturer has unveiled a post-war radio 
set combining television, FM, standard radio, short-wave, phonograph (with 
automatic record changer), and a home recording device, to sell at somewhere 
between $625 and $1000. A good reason for announcing this offering, according 
to an advertising trade journal, is to publicize the high cost of such radio 
equipment, in order to dampen the public’s belief that the post-war radios will 
"have everything," at or near the prices that consumers were accustomed to pay- 
ing for fairly complete radio equipment in pre-war days. 

* + 

BUTTER, commented Congressman Reid F. Murray of Wisconsin recently, is be- 
ing unfairly discriminated against by the OPA and the Department of Agriculture 
policies. Specifically, he noted that butterfat, when sold as butter, was 

(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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_—o? RAINCOATS, that 
once were drab enough 
to match the rainy skies under 
which they were worn, have 
become garments of clear bright 
colors to brighten a dull day. 
They are worn even in fair 
weather. This is doubtless due 
to the increased use of water- 
repellent processed fabrics, 
which have replaced almost en- 
tirely the oiled silks, rubber, 
and synthetic or coated fabrics 
of pre-war days. Today's 
bright colored fabrics may be 
either of cotton or rayon or of 
both fibers used together. Shiny 
satiny coats have a great vogue 
at the moment, though many 
wom n prefer the cotton coats. 


Water-Repellent 
Processes 


There are a great many dif- 
ferent water-repellent processes 
available, and these have re- 
cently been grouped under two 
headings: ‘‘Durable’’ :epel- 
lents, such as Zelan, Long-Life 
Cravenette, Storm-King, Wat-a- 
tute, and Norane, and non-du- 
rable repellents which the trade 
prefers tocall ‘‘renewable,’’ such 
as Aridex, Cravenette, Impreg- 
nole, and others. According to 


(5 rle and W omen’s 


Raincoats 


the trade, durable repellent fab- 
rics will carry a blue sleeve but- 
ton tag, ‘‘renewable”’ repellent 
fabrics a gold sleeve button tag. 

The classifications are not 
very meaningful to the’ con- 
sumer, however, for neither re- 
pellent is really ‘“‘durable,’’ as 
the consumer would use the 
term. The trade admits, how- 
ever, that both types will have 
to be renewed after wear and 
repeated dry-cleanings. Much 


4 


also depends on the manner in 
which the repellent is applied 
to the coat. A properly proc- 
essed fabric, of course, will be 
more water-repellent than one 
that has been haphazardly 
treated. 

The cost of having repellency 
of a fabric restored by reproc- 
essing is not particularly great. 
The work is frequently done by 
cleaning establishments, and 
the charge varies with the gar- 











On the model, Delbrooke, gray rayon-and-cotion satin. In the model's hand, 
Rainbreaker, medium blue ao een which is styled somewhat like TOPFlight. 
u 


On the rack, from left to right: 


ratwill, green rayon-and-cotton satin; Aqua- 


togs, red cotton poplin; and TOPFlight, blue cotton poplin. 
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Sears—Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 17 
6940, medium blue rayon-and-cotion twill. 








ment being cleaned and proc- 
essed. A typical price for re- 
processing a raincoat is $1.50 
to $2, including cleaning and 
pressing. 

It is not especially important 
for a consumer to know the 
name ofthe original treatment 
in order to have the repellency 
renewed properly. In the case 
of one process, Zelan, the treat- 
ment cannot be reapplied after 
the cloth has been made intoa 
garment, and in this instance, 
too, the garment when it re- 
quires retreating would be proc- 
essed by one of the other meth- 
ods. Among chemicals used in 
the various water-repellency 
processes are wax emulsions, 
oils, and insoluble metallic 
soaps. | 

Waterproof, rainproof, or 
showerproof are the three main 
classifications for raincoats sold 
to consumers. Of these, water- 
proof gives the best weather 
protection. The third grade, 


or showerproof, fabrics nrust 
meet less rigid requirements 
than the other two, and in this 
test none of the coats tested 
showed results in the water 
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penetration tests that gave 
them a rating better than this. 
One coat did not even receive 
a rating of showerproof, and its 
repellency was so low that it 
would be doubtful if the gar- 
ment should properly be termed 
rainwear at all. 


Construction of a 
Raincoat 


Although much of the value 
of a raincoat depends on the 
quality of the repellent used 
and the way in which it has 
been: applied to the material, 
the design also has an impor- 
tant bearing upon its service- 
ability. 

For greatest protection, a 
coat should be long enough to 
cover the clothing over which 
itis worn. Reliable protection 
from wetting requires that the 
coat should button as near to 
the. bottom as practicable. Long 
sleeves are, of course, a neces- 
sity, and an adjusting strap on 
each sleeve at the wrist will be 
found useful. A close-fitting col- 
lar and a reinforcement panel 
extending from the back of the 
neck and across the shoulders 
are desirable features, but are 
not necessary in a woman's 








Weathercraft, tan rayon-and-cotton sa- 
tin (Kahnfast Lustre Gabardine). 








raincoat if an umbrella is to be 
carried. Women frequently 
carry umbrellas, and umbrellas 
afford protection against rain 
that streams down over the 
face and inside the neck and 
beats down on the shoulders, 
Women who expect to use a 
coat without an umbrella, how- 
ever, had best keep these two 
points in mind when buying, 
and make sure that the coat 








Reigning Beauty—- Montgomery Ward's 
Cat. No. 20— 8150, white ravon-and-cot- 
ton fazlle. 





they are getting will furnish 
the protection they need in a 
driving rain or wind. 

The seams of raincoats, like 
the seams of any clothing, 
should be well made. Raw 
seam edges are an indication of 
poor workmanship; double 
stitched fell seams or taped and 
stitched seaims are neat-appear- 
ing and durable. It is believed, 
that as a general rule a prop- 
erly made and finished seam 
will be satisfactorily rain-resis- 
tant on a showerproof coat— 
that is the seams will resist 
water penetration as well as 
the fabric will. ’ 























CR’s Tests 


In the tests made by Con- 
sumers’ Research, nine women’s 
and girls’ raincoats were ex- 
amined for workmanship and 
construction, and tests were 
made to determine the thread 
count and weight per square 
yard, tensile strength and abra- 
sion resistance of the fabric, its 
shrinkage due to dry-cleaning, 
its colorfastness to light, its wa- 
ter-repellency. The effects of 
3 dry-cleanings upon water-re- 
pellency of the garment and on 
its color, and the condition of 
the collar were also studied. 

Water-repellency determina- 
tions were made with a hydrfo- 
static tester, and although all 
but one of the coats fell within 
the ‘‘showerproof”’ class of gar- 
ments, there were marked dif- 
ferences in the degrees of wa- 
ter-repellency of different coats. 
The table shows the repellency 
as determined when the gar- 
ment was received and after 
three dry-cleanings. 


A. Recommended 


Aquatogs (Aquatogs, 250 W. 39 St., 
New York 18, New York) $12.95. 
Cravenette processed. Red cotton 
poplin. Weight per sq. yd., 6.0 oz. 
Thread count, 108 x 52. Breaking 
strength: warp, 151 Ib.; filling, 63 
lb. Resistance to abrasion, good. 
This coat was showerproof as re- 
ceived, and there was no noticeable 
deterioration in this property after 
dry-cleanings. Workmanship, fair. 
Colorfastness to dry-cleaning of this 
coat was only fair. Colorfastness to 
light, fair. 

Tellshire (Plottel Bros., 270 W. 38 
St., New York 18, New York) $12.95. 
Zelan processed. Tan cotton pop 
lin. Weight per sq. yd., 5.9 oz. 
Thread count, 105 x 54. Breaking 
strength: warp, 117 lb.; filling, 46 
lb. Resistance to abrasion, good. 
Showerproof; repellency increased 
somewhat after 3 dry-cleanings. 
Workmanship, good. Colorfastness 
to light, poor. (Not illustrated.) 

Weathercraft (Weathercraft, 29 W. 35 
St., New York 1, New York) $10.29. 
“Lustre gabardine, Kahnfast fabric, 


=. 


Water-Repellency of Coats 
(Hydrostatic Pressure Method) 





Type of 
Repellency 
Treatment 


Brand 





Coats With So-Called Durable Repellents 


Duratwill Long-Life Cravenette 
Rainbreaker Wat-a-tite 

Tellshire Zelan 

TOP Flight Zelan 


Weathercraft Storm- King 


Repellency in Centimeters of Water 


Coats With So-Called Renewable Repellents 


A quatogs Cravenette 
Delbrooke Impregnole 
Reigning Beauty Aridex 
Sears 17—6940 Impregnole 


After 3 

As Received Dry-Cleanings 

26 23 

CF 20 
. 30 36t 

30 5 

30 24 

34 34 

15* 12* 

20 10* 

35 12* 





* Below 17 cm. standard for “‘showerproof"’ classification. 


For a picture of test apparatus dnd an ex- 


planation of the method and standards, see the March 1945 Consumers’ Resgarcu BULLETIN, page 9, 


+ Increase in repellency. 


This may be due to a physical change in the repellent caused by action of the 


dry-cleaning solution, or perhaps be the effect of a swelling of the yarns of the fabric which reduces its 


porosity. 

















Sayles Storm King Durable Water 


Repellent Finish.” Tan rayon-warp, 
cotton-filled satin. Weight per sq. 
yd., 5.7 oz. Thread count, 161 x 76. 
Breaking strength: warp, 129 Ilb.; 
filling, 84 1b. Resistance to abrasion, 
good. Showerproof; this character- 
istic was somewhat affected by dry 
cleaning. Workmanship, very good. 
Colorfastness to light, very good. 


B. Intermediate 


Rainbreaker (Rubber-All Co., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, New York) 
$14.98. Wat-a-tite processed. Med- 
ium blue cotton poplin. Weight per 
sq. yd., 4.9 oz. (lightest weight fab- 
ric in test). Thread count, 106 x 48. 
Breaking strength: warp, 111 Ib.; 
filling, 48 Ib. Resistance of fabric 
to abrasion, fair, but color wore off 
in abrasion test. Showerproof; this 
characteristic was not noticeably af- 
fected by dry-cleaning. Workman- 
ship, fair. Colorfastness to light, 
very good. 

Sears (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 17— 
6940) $14.98, plus postage. ““Weath- 
er-sealed” by Impregnole. Medium 
blue rayon-warp, cotton-filled twill. 
Weight per sq. yd., 6.2 oz. Thread 
count, 155 x 81. Breaking strength: 
warp, 132 Ib.; filling, 84 lb. Resis- 


¥ aie 
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tance to abrasion, good, but color 
wore off quickly in abrasion test to 
an unattractive gray blue. Shower- 
proof as received, but was very much 
below showerproof standards after 
3 dry-cleanings. The catalog and 
the coat should carry suitable warn- 
ings to the purchaser indicating that 
the water-repellent is of a type that 
will not stand dry-cleaning. Work- 
manship, good. Colorfastness to 
light, fair. 

TOP Flight (Topflight Coats and Suits, 
226 W. 37 St., New York 18, New 
York) $12.95. Zelan processed. 
Blue cotton poplin. Weight per sq. 
yd., 6.5 oz. Thread count, 105 x 
54. Breaking strength: warp, 133 
lb.; filling, 85 Ib. Resistance to 
abrasion, fair. Showerproof; repel- 
lency not greatly affected by dry- 
cleaning. Workmanship, fair. Color- 
fastness to light, good. 


C. Not Recommended 


Delbrooke (Sold by Lerner Shops, 17 
W. 34 St., New York 1, New York) 
$18.95. ‘‘Weather-Sealed” by IJm- 
pregnole. Gray rayon-warp, cotton- 
filled satin. Weight per sq. yd., 
10.7 oz. (was the heaviest and strong- 
est and most resistant to abrasion of 
all the fabrics im the test). Thread 








| 












count, 162 x 43. Breaking strength: 
warp, 253 Ib.; filling, 92 Ib. Not 
“showerproof” as received or after 


dry-cleanings. Poorest of all coats 
tested with regard to water penetra- 
tion. Workmanship, fair. Color- 
fastness to light, fair. 

Duratwill (Sherman Bros., 205 W. 39 
St., New York 18, New York) $16.95. 
Long-Life Cravenetie processed. 
Green rayon-warp, cotton-filled sat- 
in. Weight per sq. “yd., 7.5 oz. 
Thread count, 285 x 66. Breaking 


end 


. most all other wearing 
apparel, men’s hats being 
marketed today are significant- 
ly higher in price and lower in 
quality than they were in the 
pre-war period. Manufactur- 
ers are said to be following the 
customary tendency, which has 
been very noticeable in the ap- 
parel trades, of devoting the 
major part of'their production 
to hats retailing at the higher 
prices—$7.50 up to $40—so as 
to secure the highest margin 
of profit. It is evident that 
the hatmakers, if the tendency 
is not checked, will be pricing 
themselves right out of the mar- 
ket, for millions of white-collar 
workers, whose salaries have 
not increased with the cost of 
living, will be tempted to go 
hatless with further rises in hat 
prices. The manufacturers 
have already had good reason 
to fear a tendency on the part 
of men to go without hats much 
of the time; they have already 
set up an organization known 
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Ds 
strength: warp, 115 lb.; filling, 81 
lb. Closest woven fabric of those 
tested, but its resistance to abrasion 
was poor. Showerproof; repellency 
somewhat affected by 3 dry-clean- 
ings. Workmanship, fair. Color- 
fastness to light, fair. 

Reigning Beauty (Montgomery Ward's 
Cat. No. 20—8150; not listed in 


Spring and Summer 1945 catalog) 
$8.80, plus postage, including case 
for covering purse. 
essed. 


Aridex 
White rayon-warp, cotton- 


proc 





as the Hat Research Founda- 
tion, one of whose duties is to 
use promotional and publicity 
activities to restrain tendencies 
toward hatlessness among those 
who were formerly slaves to 
custom and wore hats in all 
weathers. 

Another danger in the over- 
pricing of hats, from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, is that 
it may tend to give a fillip to 
the so-called ash-can-hat trade, 
by which firms of low repute 
salvage old worn hats, reclaim 
them by cleaning, reblocking, 
adding ‘new sweatbands and 
labels so that they look for all 
the world like new hats, and 
sell them as brand new. Since 
the ‘“‘manufacturers’”’ of such 
hats do not care to label them, 
as regulations require, as being 
composed in whole or in part 
of used or reclaimed materials, 
they are, of course, operating 
illegally, but the high price of 

*new hats will tend to favor the 
spread of the ‘“‘bootleg’’ trade. 


filled faille. Weight per sq. yd., 5,2 
oz. Thread count, 141 x 31. Break- 
ing strength: warp, 108 lb.; filling, 
67 lb. Resistance to abrasion, poor, 
Showerproof as received, but not 
showerproof after 3 dry-cleanings, 
As with Sears-Roebuck’s No. 17— 
6940, catalog and Coat should carry 
suitable warnings to buyer indicat- 
ing that the water-repellent is of 
a type that will not stand dry-clean- 
ing. Workmanship, fair. Colorfast- 
ness to light, very good. 


Because the ash-can hats have 
their origins so well concealed 
by the refinishing operations, 
it will be extremely difficult to 
distinguish them from new hats, 
whence the consumer must in 
his own defense make it a point 
to buy hats only from well- 
established dealers. 

According to the trade the 
lighter shades of gray and brown 
are the most popular colors this 
year, followed by green and 
blue. Snap-brim style felt hats 
are conceded to be the most 
popular, but medium to light- 
weight felt hats with bound- 
edge brims are in demand be- 
cause of the implied better dura- 
bility of the brims. Some years 
ago men’s felt hats were manu- 
factured by a process which 
used mercury in a form that 
produced a serious but little 
known source of mercury poi- 
soning hazard, principally to 
workers in hat factories, but 
also to a degree capable of af- 
fecting consumers. Fortunate- 
ly, by State laws and codes, a 
new process using hydrogen 
peroxide and nitric acid has re- 
placed the old carroting proc- 
ess, whence it is believed that 
this hazard may now have been 
substantially eliminated. 


Care of Hats 


Before storing a hat it is im- 
portant to have it dry-cleaned, 
for two reasons: First, because 

















a clean hat is less likely to be 
troubled by moth infestation; 
and second, because soil and 
dirt will tend to become more 
difficult to remove if allowed to 
remain in a long time. Hats 
which are in use should be 
brushed regularly to remove 
surface dirt, using a fairly soft 
long-haired brush and brushing 
lightly in the direction of the 
nap. The life of a hat will be 
greatly increased if, whenever 
it becomes soaked with rain, it 
is carefully dried on a clean 
flat surface after all dents have 
been pushed out and the brim 
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turned up. The leather band 
should be turned out to pre- 
vent its staining the hat. (See 
the sketch above.) The drying 
process should not be hastened 
by placing the hat near a radia- 
tor, stove, or other heat, but 
should proceed at normal room 
temperature. Proper hat clean- 
ing takes considerable skill and 
experience, and is best done by a 
professional hat-cleaning estab- 
lishment. In hats not provided 
with a sweat-stop (3 brands in 
the test did not have this use- 
ful accessory), a strip of cello- 
phane inserted between the 
leather band and the felt is 
useful in preventing staining, 
particularly likely to be trouble- 
some if an oily hair preparation 
is used. 


CR’s Tests 


The ratings which follow are 


Showing High Prices and Reduction in 
Bend Endurance Cycles since 1940 




















Brand | Price 1940 | Price 1943 | Price 1945 
Knox $5.00 853 | $7.50 1029 | $10.00 571 
Dobbs | 5,00 1529 8.50 791 10.00 416 
Paragon | Not tested Not tested 5.00 229 
Lee | 5.00 659 5.00 209 7.50 224 
Mallory | 5.00 400 6.50 446 5.50 210 
Brent | 4.95 600 4.98 123 8.50 177 
Disney | 5.00 864 5.50 307 10.00 134 
Stetson 5.00 1595 5.00 293 10.00 123 

x . 





based on weight, thickness, and 
stiffness of the felt, resistance 
of the felt fabric to repeated 
bending, resistance to water 
when new and after cleaning, 
and resistance to dry-cleaning. 
Fastness of the dyes to water, 
to dry-cleaning, and to light 
were also determined. Resis- 
tance to soiling was determined 
by application of an oily graph- 
ite mixture and of clear light 
machine oil, followed by ob- 
servation of the extent to which 
these were removed in dry- 
cleaning. 

A marked downward trend 
in the wearing quality of the 
hats will be evident from the 
following tabulation which com- 
pares the repeated-bend endur- 
ance cycles obtained on 1940, 
1943, and 1945 hats. This re- 
peated-bend endurance factor 
is an important criterion of hat 
quality since the failure of a 
hat (due to causes other than 
dirt, fading, or general poor 
appearance) ordinarily occurs 
in the crown crease; the endur- 
ance test figures give a good 
measure of the hat’s durability 
at this point. For conveni- 
ence, the relative number of 
endurance cycles are referred 
to in the listings hereafter, as 
“‘wear resistance.” 

All of the hats as received 
were found to show good resis- 


tance to water spotting, being 
improved in this respect over 
hats previously tested. With 
the exception of Dobbs, Knox, 
and Paragon, all of the hats 
were equipped with a wind cord. 
The dyes in all samples were 
unaffected by dry-cleaning. 
The hats weighed from 3% to 
4 ounces; the prices of the dif- 
ferent brands varied from $5 
to $10. 


A. Recommended 


Dobbs, No. A81365 
America, South Norwalk, Conn.) 
$10. A fairly soft, gray, lined hat 
with felt of relatively good wear re- 
sistance. Judged second best felt 
in group. Brim had self-bound edge. 
Weight, 334 oz. Sweat-stop of plas- 
tic-impregnated rayon sewn firmly 
to inside of leather sweatband. Re- 
sistance to soiling, poor; to dry- 
cleaning, excellent; to water after 
dry-cleaning, fair. Considerable 
lightening of shade in light-fading 
test (Fade-o-meter—40 hours, equiv- 
alent to approximately 52 hours in 
June mid-day strong sunlight in the 
latitude of Washington, D.C.). 3 

Knox Saxon (Knox Hat Co., 417 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, New York) $10. 
A soft, tan, lined hat with felt of 
relatively good wear resistance. Its 
felt judged best in the group. Brim 
had self-bound edge. Weight, 334 
oz. Sweat-stop of narrow, doubled 
waterproofed coated material sewn 
firmly to inside of leather sweatband. 
Resistance to soiling and to water 
after dry-cleaning, fair; to dry-clean- 
ing, good. Marked lightening of 
shade in light-fading test. 


(Hat Corp. of 
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B. Intermediate 


Mallory Preferred Quality, No. 910829 
(Mallory Hat Co., Danbury, Conn.) 
$5.50. Cravenetie. A fairly stiff, 
green, unlined hat with felt of aver- 
age wear resistance. Brim had fab- 
ric-bound edge. Weight, 3% oz. 
Lacked sweat-stop. Resistance to 
soiling and to water after dry-clean- 
ing, very good. Resistance to dry- 
cleaning, also good. Very slight 
lightening of color in light-fading 
test. 1 

Paragon, No. 2661 (Paragon Hat Co., 
Chicago) $5. A fairly soft, pearl 
gray, lined hat with felt that ranked 
third in wear resistance. Inside lin- 
ing in crown of hat covered with 
cellophane. Brim had _ self-bound 
edge. Weight, 334 oz. Sweat-stop 
of coated fabric. Resistance to soil- 
ing, lowest in the group, but resis- 
tance to dry-cleaning and to water 
after dry-cleaning, good. Marked 
lightening of shade in light-fading 
test. 1 


Lee Water-bloc ‘Pants Pocket,” No. 
24-1A (Frank H. Lee Co., 358 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, New York) $7.50. 
A fairly soft, medium gray, lined hat 
with felt of average wear resistance. 
Brim had fabric-bound edge. Weight, 
4 0z. Sweat-stop of plastic-impreg- 
nated rayon sewn firmly to inside of 
leather sweatband. Resistance to 
soiling, fair; to dry-cleaning, good; 
to water after dry-cleaning, very 
good. Appreciable lightening of 
shade in light-fading test. 2 


C. Not Recommended 


Brent Imperial (Montgomery Ward's 
Cat. No. 35—8499) $8.50, plus post- 
age. Dark gray, lined hat, low wear 
resistance felt. (This hat had one 
of the two poorest felts in the group.) 
Raw-edge brim. Weight, 31% oz. 
Sweat-stop of narrow, doubled wa- 
terproofed coated material sewn firm- 
ly to inside of leather sweatband. 
Resistance to soiling, to dry-clean- 
ing, and to water after dry-cleaning, 


only fair. Considerable lightening 
of shade in light-fading test. 2 
Disney Finnegan Twist (Disney Inc., 
358 Fifth Ave., New York 1, New 
York) $10. A fairly stiff, medium 
grav, lined hat with felt of low wear 
resistance. Brim had fabric-bound 
edge, sewn on irregularly to give 
“twist” effect. Weight, 34% oz. No 
sweat-stop (see comment under Stet- 
son Playboy). Resistance to soiling, 
only fair; to dry-cleaning, poor; to 
water after dry-cleaning, excellent. 
Appreciable lightening of shade in 
light-fading test. 3 


Royal Stetson Playboy, No. 574730 
(John B. Stetson, Philadelphia) $10. 
A fairly stiff, light gray, lined hat, 
felt of low wear resistance. Raw- 
edge brim. Weight, 3'%4o0z. Lacked 
sweat-stop (which should surely have 
been provided in a $10 hat). Resis- 
tance to soiling, to dry-cleaning, and 
to water after dry-cleaning, good. 
Slight lightening of shade in light- 
fading test. 3 


Canned Vegetables and Fruits 


Reports on Corn and Peas, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, and Pears 


HEN a wide variety of can- 
ned foods were removed 
from point rationing on Septem- 
ber 17, 1944, by order of War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones, 
there was much comment. One 
explanation offered was that the 
removal of rationing control was 
necessary to prevent piling up 
of surpluses in warehouses, sur- 
pluses which would later have to 
be dumped on the market, and 
sold at disadvantageous prices. 
The fact that home canned sup- 
plies were large was a factor. 
Another point of view often ex- 
pressed was that this was a move, 
with elections near at hand, to di- 
minish the sharpness of the house- 
wife’s irritation at OPA restric- 
tions and red tape. The goodwill 
effect was somewhat impaired by 
the fact that the two most popu- 
lar vegetables removed from ra- 
tioning, corn and peas, were diffi- 
cult to find, practically non-exis- 
tent in some grocery stores. It 
appeared that the lack of supplies 
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immediately following the lifting 
of rationing restrictions was due 
to OPA’s delays in setting the 
price ceilings for the new pack of 
vegetables. Indeed, one trade pa- 
per pointed out that the movement 
of the new pack into the grocery 
stores had been delayed 60 days 
by the OPA’s tardiness in an- 
nouncing price ceilings. (Goods, 
of course, move into distribution 
only when producers and mer- 
chants know or have good reason 
to believe they will be able to 
make a profit on their sale.) 

A battle of publicity ensued be- 
tween those who saw dire con- 
sequences to the war effort through 
removal of rationing and those 
who held that current stocks would 
be sufficient to supply civilian 
needs and those of the Armed 
Forces. This continued in the 
public and trade press for several 
months. The War Food Admin- 
istration announced that a spot 
check showed that the sale of can- 
ned vegetables had slowed up since 





rationing restrictions were lifted 
and that housewives were drawing 
on their pantry stocks of accumu- 
lated and home-canned foods. One 
estimate indicated that American 
housewives had stored away some 
133 million cases of home-canned 
fruits and vegetables and over 15 
million cases of commercially 
packed vegetables and fruit. 


How Much Canned Food? 


The estimated commercial pack 
of canned vegetables expected to 
be available for civilians in the 
year ending June 30, 1945 is put 
at 187,400,000 cases, according to 
the Office of Marketing Services, 
War Food Administration. This 
represents a cut of only a little 
over 5% million cases from the 
supplies actually used by civilians 
from the 1943-44 pack. In De- 
cember 1944, furthermore, the War 
Food Administration was offering 
for sale 49,946 cases of surplus 
canned peas from the 1942 and 
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1943 packs. The estimated de- 
crease in canned vegetables for 
1944-45 may represent merely a 
more realistic appraisal of civilian 
needs, rather than an anticipated 
shortage of supplies. Wholesalers, 
on the other hand, reported in 
December 1944 that civilian stocks 
of the 1944 pack of canned vege- 
tables were expected to be ex- 
hausted before the new 1945 pack 
was ready. 

In any event, canned vege- 
tables were restored to the ration 
list, as of December 26, 1944. 
There appears to be no doubt 
whatever that supplies of canned 
fruits will be substantially lower 
for 1944-45. The vice-president 
of the California Packing Corp. 
estimates that the 1944 pack of 
fruits was about 18 miilion cases, 
or some 10 million cases under the 
1942 pack of 28 million cases. 

The wartime shortages of cer- 
tain familiar brands in the grocery 
stores has caused some revision 
of buying habits. One advertising 
executive has estimated that two 
out of three consumers buy brands 
that they had not previously used. 
About half of the number queried 
in a survey reported that they 
liked the new brands and would 
continue to use them. Of 112 
brands mentioned as satisfactory, 
one-third were nationally-adver- 
tised brands, while one-half were 
advertised, but not so widely. 
Others were chain store “private” 
brands. Another characteristic of 
the new shopping habits that has 
been noted is the tendency of the 
housewife to give preference to 
items labeled “Fancy” or “‘Choice”’ 
over those marked “Standard,” 
which normally sell at a lower 
price. That brings up the subject 
of grades and standards for can- 
ned foods. 


Federal Quality Grades 


For some 13 years the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
working at the problem of estab- 
lishing standards of identity and 
quality grades for canned fruits 
and vegetables and other foods. 
Under the provisions of the Mc- 
Nary-Mapes amendment to the 





old Food and Drugs Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was author- 
ized to establish definite stand- 
ards for certain canned foods in- 
cluding fruits and vegetables, and 
beginning May 17, 1931, all can- 
ned peaches, pears, and peas fall- 
ing below U.S. Standard in grade 
were obliged to state this fact on 
the label. About a year later a 
system of certification was set up 
whereby a government certifica- 
tion of the grade might be printed 
on the label. In order to secure 
this label, the canner paid the 
salary of an authorized inspector 
who made continuous observations 
of the raw materials and the proc- 
essing, and inspected samples of 
the finished product. 

Federal grading of canned goods 
was not new'to the canning in- 
dustry. It had previously been 
commonly used on warehouse 
stocks to provide the banks that 
loaned money on the merchandise 
with actual knowledge of the qual- 
ity of the stocks which they were 
underwriting. Some big canners 
with large investments in trade- 
marked and nationally-advertised 
brands strenuously opposed the 
use, compulsory or voluntary, of 
the Federal Grades on their labels, 
while the small canners were dis- 
posed to use the new arrangement 
as a competitive weapon, since 
they were if a better position to 
sell on grade as established by ex- 
pert graders’ inspection. 

A vigorous educational cam- 
paign has been carried on to in- 
form consumers of the meaning of 
these grades and to get them to 
make their purchases on such basis 
where graded products were avail- 
able and, at various times, at- 
tempts have also been made to 
make the grade labeling of all can- 
ned fruits and vegetables manda- 
tory, by legislation or administra- 
tive regulation. A scheme of man- 
datory grade labeling was even 
contemplated in the inclusion of 
certain provisions in the Canners’ 
Code of NRA days, but the Ad- 
ministrator, the late General Hugh 
Johnson, permitted a vague inter- 
pretation of the code that allowed 
the canners an out. 
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The interest in voluntary plant 
inspection by duly accredited gov- 
ernment inspectors so that the co- 
operating canner’s product might 
carry the official Federal Grade 
on the label has greatly increased 
in recent years. Some standing 
was lost by those advocating man- 
datory grade labeling, however, 
when in the summer of 1941 a 
survey by the marketing research 
firm of Elmo Roper, on the basis 
of 7500 interviews with house- 
wives, revealed that only 29 per- 
cent of those questioned had ever 
heard of the grade labels and only 
15.5 percent remembered buying 
canned goods on that basis. By 
the spring of 1943, however, 62 
companies with 78 plants were 
using U.S. Continuous Factory 


‘Inspection Service and were thus 


entitled to use the shield denoting 
Department of Agriculture super- 
vision. The results of a study of 
public demand, reported in a food 
trade journal in February 1945, 
indicated that somewhat fewer 
than one-half of the people queried 
were in favor of grade labeling. 
Attempts have been made by 
the Office of Price Administration 
at different times and by various 
devices to put over mandatory 
grade labeling by bureaucratic 
regulation, but so far without’suc- 
cess. One curious development 
of the spread of the voluntary use 
of the inspection service and gov- 
ernment grades on labels is that 
the canners using the U.S. grad- 
ing service are reported to be op- 
posed to mandatory grade labeling 
because it would deprive them of 
the competitive advantage they 
have achieved through their pio- 
neering steps in accepting of the 
government-controlled factory- 
production and grading process. 


Federal Grades vs. ‘“‘De- 
scriptive’’ Grade Labeling 


The four government grades for 
fruits and vegetables are U.S. 
Grade A (Fancy), U.S. Grade B 
(Choice or Extra Standard), Grade 
C (Standard), and Below Grade C 
in Quality (also known as Sub- 
standard or Off Grade). For some 
fruits and vegetables such as pit- 
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ted red sour cherries, mushrooms, 
and tomato juice there are only 
three grades, A, C, and Off Grade. 
The canners who militantly op- 
pose grade labeling, have offered 
what they call ‘‘descriptive”’ label- 
ing instead. Such information usu- 
ally includes the number of pieces 
or servings in a can, added season- 
ings, the variety of the fruit or 
vegetable, size of can, weight, and 
occasionally recipes. As one grad- 
ing expert has pointed out, there 
is no reason why such descriptive 
information should not appear on 
the label as well as, and not in- 
stead of, the official A-B-C grade 
of that particular food. 

From the consumer’s standpoint 
the A-B-C grade labeling is an 
important shopping aid on a price 
basis. She is entitled to buy Grade 
B at a Grade B price, if she is look- 
ing out for her pocketbook, and 
she should certainly not, through 
lack of information on the label, 
have to pay Grade A prices for a 
Grade B product. Unfortunately 
for the discriminating consumer 
who may on occasion wish to buy 
high quality whatever the price, 
the present criteria for grading cer- 
tain products leave much to be 
desired. The large, firm, perfect- 
ly-matched Grade A halves of 
California cling peaches may look 
attractive in colored advertise- 
ments or decorative on a salad 
plate at a bridge party but, as any- 
one who knows his peaches will 
tell you, they are not nearly so 
tasty to eat as a little-canned soft 
white variety that is not seen on 
the commercial market because it 
does not have sufficient durability 
to stand up well in packing and 
shipping. ‘There is some trend 
away from durable type to the so- 
calted home-styled pack, but 
brands of the latter are hard to 
find. 


Grades and Food Value 


_ It is also beginning to appear 
that Government A-B-C grades 
do not measure food values as 
determined, for example, by vita- 
min content. In the study of 
canned tomato juice made by the 
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North Dakota State Laboratories, 
discussed in CR BULLETIN for Jan- 
uary 1945, it was discovered that 
there was a wide variation in vita- 
min C content and that the gen- 
eral average for the top grades of 
that product were roughly equal 
to the general average of the vita- 
min C content of the third grade 
samples tested. Whether tomato 
juice is purchased for its vitamin 
C values or for its flavor as a 
beverage is a question, of course, 
that the individual consumer de- 
termines for herself. 

On the whole the top grade of 
canned fruit and vegetables is like- 
ly to provide better eating than 
the other two grades. The con- 
sumer who is buying on a price 
basis alone or using the food in 
ways where appearance or texture 
is not a factor need not hesitate 
to buy Grade C or even Off Grade 
products marked ‘Below Stand- 
ard in Quality—Good Food Not 
High Grade."’ The low grades 
will, however, as a rule, lack the 
palatability of the higher grades. 


CR’s Tests 


The variability of the grades in 
different samples of the same brand 
of a given product is shown in the 
tests made for CR on a number 
of brands of canned vegetables 
and fruits. Sacramento peaches 
labeled “U.S. Grade A (Fancy). 
Packed under continuous inspec- 
tion of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture” were found to be U.S. 
Grade B (Choice). One sample 
of Green Giant peas graded U.S. 
Grade A (Fancy), while another 
can that looked identical to the 
purchaser graded U.S. Grade B 
(Extra Standard). Both sold at 
the same price. No doubt the 
plant operating under continuous 
inspection on the whole turns out 
products that om an average con- 
form to the grade assigned by the 
Federal inspector, but Nature does 
not turn out a range of products 
that conforms to the close speci- 
fications of, say, electric motors 
as made in a well-organized mass- 
production factory. 

When rationing was lifted last 


fall on canned corn and peas, CR 
bought samples of as many wide- 
ly-distributed brands as could be 
readily obtained in the light of 
present transportation difficulties, 
together with a number of brands 
of canned fruit that were available 
and for which ration points were 
obtained. If the choice of brands 
seems meager it is due to the diffi- 
culty of finding a wide selection 
in grocers’ stocks during that peri- 
od. We hope to have additional 
brands tested from time to time 
in the future. Grading was car- 
ried out by a firm of consulting 
chemists skilled in this special 
field. (They did not know the 
names or stated grades of the 
brands sent them, the labels hav- 
ing been removed from the cans.) 
The ratings which follow are based 
on these grading tests and on 
studies by the North Dakota State 
Laboratories Department. 

Ratings are cr45 except for those 
based on the North Dakota stud- 
ies which are indicated by the 
symbol sg44. 


Canned Vegetables 


CORN 


Canned corn may be of several 
varieties, white such as Country 
Gentlemen or yellow such as Gold- 
en Bantam. It is packed as cream 
style, whole kernel, or on the cob. 
Optional ingredients are salt and 
sugar, which must, of course, be 
declared on the label when pres- 
ent. Starch may be added to 
cream-style or crushed corn to 
prevent lumpiness; the label must 
then bear the statement “starch 
added to insure smoothness.” 
Whole-grain corn is cut from the 
cob without scraping, while the 
cream-style corn is cut not quite 
so closely and the cob is then 
scraped and the scrapings added 
to the kernels. The whole-kernel 
corn is considered to be more near- 
ly equal in appearance and flavor 
to fresh corn because it does not 
need to be processed for so long a 
time as the cream-style pack. 
Cream-style corn is sometimes 
overprocessed so that it acquires 
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a brownish shade due to caramel- 
ization of the natural sugar. 

The factors considered in grad- 
ing kernel corn are: color (10 
points), absence of defects (20 
points), evenness of cut (10 points), 
maturity (35 points), flavor (25 
points). In grading cream-style 
corn the factors are: color (5 
points), consistency (25 points), 
absence of defects (20 points), 
evenness of cut (5 points), ma- 
turity (25 points), flavor (20 
points). It should be noted that 
to receive a high rating on ma- 
turity, the kernels should be well 
developed but very tender, in the 
early cream stage. 

In order to permit readier com- 
parison of costs to the consumer, 
where prices per can are available, 
those given in the listings have 
been reduced to a per-pound basis, 
and figures for these appear in 
parentheses immediately after the 
price per can. 

A. Recommended 
Whele Kernel 


Butter Kernel Golden Corn (Distributed 
by Minnesota Consolidated Canneries, 
Inc., Minneapolis) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 14c. 
(11.2c) Whole kernel golden corn. 
Seasoned with salt and sugar. Graded 
Fancy (U.S. Grade A). 

Del Monte Whole Kernel Golden Corn 
(Packed by California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco) Vacuum packed; sea- 
soned with salt and sugar; 12 oz., 13c. 
(17.3c) Glass-packed, 1 Ib., 17c. (17c) 
Both samples graded Fancy (U.S. 
Grade A). 

Niblets Vacuum Packed Fresh Corn Off the 
Cob (Distributed by Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn.) 12 0z., 
14c. (18.7c) Whole kernel golden corn, 
seasoned with salt and sugar. Graded 
Fancy (U.S. Grade A). 

Richel.eu Brand (Distributed by Sprague 
Warner Division, Sprague Warner- 
Kenny Corp., Chicago) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 
19c. (15.2c) Whole-kernel golden corn. 
Graded Fancy (U.S. Grade A). 

Stokely's Finest (Distributed by Stokely 
Brothers & Co., Inc., Indianapolis) 
1 Ib. 4 oz., 15c. (12.0c) Whole-grain 
Golden Bantam corn, seasoned with 
salt and sugar. Graded Fancy (U.S. 
Grade A). 


Cream Style 
A & P Grade A (Distributed by The 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York City) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 13c. (10.4c) 


Golden sweet cream-style corn. Starch 
added. Graded Fancy (U.S. Grade A). 
Del Monte (Packed by California Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco) 1 lb. 4 oz., 
13c. (10.4c) C€ream-style golden corn. 
Seasoned with salt and sugar. Corn- 


A. Recommended (cont'd) 
Graded Fancy (U.S. 
Grade A). 


Libby's Golden Sweet (Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Chicago) Graded U.S. Grade 
A. sg44 

Monarch White Crosby Sweet 
Murdoch & Co., Chicago) 
U.S. Grade A. sg44 

Red & White Golden Sweet (Red & 
White Corp., Chicago) Graded U.S. 
Grade A. sg44 

Sand W (Distributed by S and W Fine 
Foods, Inc., San Francisco) 1 Ib. 40z., 
17c. (13.6c) Cream-style Golden Hy- 
brid Bantam corn. Seasoned with salt 
and suzar. Starch added. Graded 
Fancy (U.S. Grade A). 


B. Intermediate 
Whole Kernel 


Angler (Packed by The J. B. Inderrieden 
Co., Chicago) 12 oz., llc. (14.7c) 
Vacuum-packed whole-kernel golden 
sweet corn. Seasoned with salt and 
sugar. Graded Extra Standard (U.S. 
Grade B). 

Co-Op Golden Grade A_ (National Co- 
operatives, Inc., Chicago) Graded U.S. 
Grade B. sg44 

Country Garden Fancy Golden (Country 
Garden, Inc., Gillett, Wis.) Two sam- 
ples graded U.S. Grade B, but see 
under C. Not Recommended. sg44 

Libby's Home Style (Distributed by Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago) 12 oz., 
15c. (20c) Vacuum-packed whole-ker- 
nel golden sweet corn. Graded Extra 
Standard (U.S. Grade B). 

Minnesota Valley Golden (Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn.) 
Graded U.S. Grade B. sg44 

St. Cloud Golden Sweet (St. Cloud Prod- 
ucts Assn., St. Cloud, Minn.) Graded 
U.S. Grade B. sg44 

Stokely’s Finest (Distributed by Stokely 
Brothers & Co., Inc., Indianapolis) 
1 Ib. 4 oz., 14c. (11.2c) Shoe Peg, 
white whole-grain, Country Gentleman 
corn. Seasoned with salt and sugar. 
Graded Extra Standard (U S. Grade B). 

White Rose Kerneleties (Distributed by 
Seeman Brothers, Inc., New York City) 
1 Ib. 4 oz., 17c. (13.6c) Golden sweet 
corn. Seasoned with salt and sugar. 
Graded Extra Standard (U.S. Grade B). 


Cream Style 


A & P Grade A_ (Distributed by The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York City) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 12c. (9.6c) 
Golden sweet cream-style corn. Graded 
Extra Standard (U.S. Grade B). 

Del Maiz (Distributed by Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn.) 
1 Ib. 4 oz.: one sample, 15c (12.0c), 
graded Fancy (U.S. Grade A); second 
sample, 13c (10.4c), graded Extra 
Standard (U.S. Grade B). Cream- 
style golden corn. Seasoned with salt 
and sugar. Cornstarch added. 

Lady Kay Golden Sweet (Bricelyn Co- 
op Canning Assn., Bricelyn, Minn.) 
Graded U.S. Grade B. sg44 

Monarch (Packed by Reid, Murdoch & 
Co., Chicago) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 21c. (16.8c) 
Cream-style golden sweet corn. Sea- 
soned with salt and sugar. Graded 
Extra Standard (U.S. Grade B). 


starch added. 


(Reid, 


Graded 
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C. Not Recommended 
Whole Kernel 


Country Garden Fancy Golden (Country 
Garden, Inc., Gillett, Wis.) Two sam- 
ples graded U.S. Grade C. sg44 


Cream Style 


Cool Spring Golden Sweet (Cool Spring 
Canning Co., Lake Mills, lowa) Graded 
U.S. Grade C. sg44 

Co-op’ White Grade C (National Co-op, 
Inc., Chicago) Graded U.S. Grade 
C. sg44 

Del Monte (Packed by California Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 
i4c. (11.2c)_ Cream-style white Coun- 
try Gentleman corn. Seasoned with 
salt and sugar. Cornstarch added. 
Graded “Off Grade,” because of cara- 
melized flavor. 

Elnora Sweet (Cool Spring Canning Co.) 
Graded U.S. Grade C. sg44 

Green Crest Golden Bantam (St. Cloud 
Products Assn., St. Cloud, Minn.) 
Graded U.S. Grade C. sg44 

Lake Mills Golden Sweet (Cool Spring 
Canning Co.) Graded U.S. Grade C. 


sg44 
Steeple Jack Golden Sweet (Montevideo 
Co-op Canning Assn., Montevideo, 
Minn.) Graded U.S. Grade C. sg44 
Watab Golden Sweet (St. Cloud Prod- 
ucts Assn.) Graded U.S. Grade C. 
sg44 


PEAS 


The grade of canned peas is as- 
certained by noting the flavor and 
by scoring the various brands on 
the following points: clearness of 
liquor (20 points), uniformity of 
color (15 points), absence of de- 
fects (25 points), and maturity 
(40 points). Canned peas are of 
two types: early peas which are 
smooth skinned, and sweet peas 
or sugar peas which are later ma- 
turing, wrinkled varieties. Infor- 
mation as to the size of peas found 
in the can will be given on the 
label. Sizes run from No. 1 (the 
smallest size) to No. 7 (the larg- 
est). The larger sizes, No. 5, 6, 
and 7, contain more starch than 
the others. “Pod run” is a term 
used to indicate mixed sizes. 

Optional ingredients that may 
be added to canned peas are: salt, 
sugar, dextrose, spice, flavoring, 
and artificial coloring. Sodium 
carbonate, calcium hydroxide, or 
magnesium hydroxide may also 
be added for the purpose of re- 
taining the natural color of the 
peas. All such ingredients if pres- 
ent must be declared on the label 
except that in the case of the three 
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last named chemicals, the state- 
ment “Traces of alkalis added’”’ 
will suffice. 


A. Recommended 


A & P Grade A_ (Distributed by The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York City) 1 lb. 4 oz., 17c. (13.6c) 
Labeled ‘Small sweet~peas.”” Found 
to be No. 2 sieve size. Graded Fancy 
(U.S. Grade A). 

Del Monte (Packed by California® Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco) One sam- 
ple, 18c (14.4c); the other sample, 15c 
(12.0c). Labeled ‘‘Early Garden Sugar 
Peas.”” Seasoned with salt and sugar. 
One sample found to contain No. 2, 3, 
4, and 5 sieve size peas; the other, 
No. 4 and 5 sieve size. Both cans 1 Ib. 
4 0z. Both graded Fancy (U.S. Grade 


Premier (Distributed by Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., New York City) 1 Ib. 
4 oz., 19c. (15.2c) Labeled “Run of 
the garden sweet peas, mixed sizes.” 
Found to contain No. 2, 3, 4, and 5 
sieve size. Graded Fancy (U.S. Grade 
A). 

Ss vine W (Distributed by S and W Fine 
Foods, San Francisco) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 
20c. (16.0c) Labeled “Medium Size 
(No. 3 Sieve) Sweet Peas.’’ Seasoned 
with salt and sugar. Found to con- 
tain No. 3 and 4 sieve size. Graded 
Fancy (U.S. Grade A). 


B. Intermediate 


Dewco Brand (Distributed and Packed 
by D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, 
Pa.) 1b. 4 0z., 14c. (11.2c) Labeled 
“Sweet peas.’’ Found to contain No. 
3 and 4 sieve size. Labeled ‘U.S. 
Grade A (Fancy)” but found to be 
Grade Extra Standard (U.S. Grade B). 

Green Giant Great Big Tender Sweet Peas 
(Distributed by Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co., Le Sueur, Minn.) 1 Ib. 4 0z., 
18c. (14.4c) Labeled ‘Very Young 
Large Sweet Peas Mixed Sizes."” Sea- 
soned with salt and sugar. One sample 
found to contain No. 4 and 5 sieve 
size; the other, No. 4, 5, and 6 sieve 
size. One sample graded Extra Stand- 
ard (U.S. Grade B), the other Fancy 
(U.S. Grade A). 

Latest Wrinkle Brand (Distributed by 
S. S. Pierce Co., Boston) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 
2ic. (16.8c) Labeled “Extra Fine 
Sweet Peas, Size 3." Seasoned with 
sugar and salt. Found to contain No. 
3 and 4 sieve size. Graded Extra 
Standard (U.S. Grade B). 

Libby's Garden Sweet Peas (Packed by 
Libby, McNeill & Libby in Libby's 
Washington Cannery) One sample, 
16c (12.8c); the other sample, 21c 
(16.8c). Labeled “natural garden run, 
with all sizes included except the very 
largest and the smallest.’’ Found to 

1 run. Both cans 1 lb. 4 oz. 
Both samples graded Extra Standard 
(U.S. Grade B). 

Rose-Dale Sweet Peas (Packed by Libby, 
McNeill & Libby in Libby’s Washing- 
ton Cannery) One sample, 14c (11.2c); 
the other, 19c (15.2c). Labeled ‘‘ Mixed 
Sizes."” One sample found to contain 


No. 5, 6, and 7 sieve size; the other, 
No. 2, 3, and 4 sieve size. 


Both cans 
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B. Intermediate (cont'd) 


1 lb. 4 oz. Both graded Extra Stand- 
ard (U.S. Grade B). 

Stokely's Honey Pod Sugar Peas (Dis- 
tributed by Stokely Brothers & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis) One sample, 15c 
(12.0c); the other, 17c (13.6c). La- 
beled ‘‘Ungraded for Size, Assorted.” 
Seasoned with salt and sugar. One 
sample found to contain No. 4 and 5 
ieve size; the other was pod run. 
Both cans 1 lb. 4 oz. Both graded 
Extra Standard (U.S. Grade B). 


C. Not Recommended 


Phillips Delicious (Phillips Packing Co.., 
Cambridge, Mass.) One sample, lic 


(8.8c); the other, 13c (10.4c). La- 
beled ‘“‘Alaska"’ variety. Found to be 
pod run. Both cans 1 lb. 4 oz. Both 
graded Standard (U.S. Grade C). 
SNAP BEANS 
B. Intermediate 
Baby Stuart Whole Green (Sprague, 


Warner & Co., Chicago) Graded U.S. 


Grade B. sg44 


Canned Fruit 
PEACHES 


Canned peaches may be pre- 
pared from mature peaches of the 
yellow clingstone, yeilow freestone, 
white clingstone, or white free- 
stone varieties. They may be 
packed as: peeled whole, unpeeled 
whole, peeled halves, unpeeled 
halves, peeled quarters, peeled 
slices, peeled dice, and peeled mixed 
pieces. Most frequently seen on 
the grocers’ shelves are the peeled 
halves and the peeled slices. 

Optional ingredients that may 
be used are spice, flavoring (except 
artificial flavoring), and vinegar. 
Such ingredients if used, however, 
must be declared on the label. 

The peaches may be packed in 
water, peach juice, slightly sweet- 
ened water, light syrup, heavy 
syrup, extra heavy syrup, slightly 
sweetened peach juice, light peach 
juice syrup, heavy peach juice 
syrup, or extra heavy peach juice 
syrup. For sweetening, sugar or 
a combination “of dextrose and 
sugar, or sugar, dextrose, and corn 
syrup may be used. When used 
in certain proportions, neither dex- 
trose nor corn syrup need to be 
declared on the label. The densi- 
ties of the syrups are measured on 
the Brix hydrometer fifteen days 





or more after the peaches are can- 
ned. Light syrup measures 14° 
to 19° Brix; heavy syrup, 19° to 
24°; extra heavy, 24° to 35°. The 
grades of quality for peaches are: 
U.S. Grade A (Fancy), U.S. Grade 
B (Choice), U.S. Grade C (Stand- 
ard), U.S. Grade D (Seconds), 
U.S. Grade E (Water or Pie-Pack), 
U.S. Grade F (Solid Pack-Pie), 
and Off-Grade. Grades D, E, and 
F are seldom found on the average 
grocer’s shelves. 

The factors taken into account 
in grading peaches are: color (25 
points), uniformity of size and 
symmetry (20 points), absence of 
defects (20 points), and character 
of fruit (35 points). 


A. Recommended 


Freestone 


(Sprague, War- 
Halves. Graded 


Richelieu Raggedy Ann 
ner & Co., Chicago) 
U.S. Grade A. sg44 


Yellow Cling 


Flotta (Packed by Flotill Products, Inc., 
Stockton-Modesto, Calif.) 1 Ib. 13 
oz., 29c. (16.0c) Yellow cling halves. 
Labeled packed “‘in light syrup.” Found 
to be light. Graded Fancy (USS. 
Grade A). 

Stokely’s Finest (Distributed by Stokely 
Brothers & Co., Inc., Indianapolis) 
1 Ib. 13 oz.,_27c. (14.9c) Mammoth 
yellow cling halves. Syrup found to 
be light. Graded Fancy (U.S. Grade 
A). 


B. Intermediate 


Cling 


A & P Grade A (Distributed by The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York City) 1 lb. 13 oz., 29c. (16.0c) 
Yellow cling halves. Labeled packed 
“in heavy syrup.”’ Found to be heavy. 
Graded Choice (U.S. Grade B). 

Cala Ripe (Filice & Perrelli Canning 
Co., Richmond, Calif.) Halves. Graded 
U.S. Grade B. sg44 

Cock O' The Walk (Tri Valley Packing 
Assn., San Francisco) Sliced. Graded 
U.S. Grade B. sg44 

Cock Robin (Frank M. Wilson Co., San 
Francisco) Sliced. Graded U.S. Grade 
B. sg44 

Co-op Red Label Grade B 
operatives, Chicago) 
U.S. Grade B. sg44 

Rel Monte (California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco) Sliced. Graded U.S. 
Grade B. sg44 

Del Monte (Packed by California Pack- 
ing Corp.) 1 Ib. 12 oz., 29c. (16.6c) 
Yellow cling halves. Packed in glass. 
Labeled packed “in heavy syrup.” 
Found to be heavy. Graded Choice 
(U.S. Grade B). 

Heart's Delight (Packed by Richmond- 
Chase Co., San Jose, Calif.) 1 Ib. 13 
oz., 26c. (14.4c) Yellow cling sliced 
peaches. Labeled packed “in heavy 


(National Co- 
Sliced. Graded 


























B. Intermediate (cont'd) 


syrup.” Found to be heavy. Also 
labeled “Packed under continuous in- 
spection of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture,” but carried no U.S. Grade 
label. Graded Choice (U.S. Grade B). 
nt's: Supreme Quality (Packed by 

a evans Packing Co., San Fran- 
cisco) 1 Ib. 14 0z., 29c. (15.5c) Y ellow 
cling halves. Labeled packed “‘in extra 
heavy syrup.” Found to be heavy. 
Graded Choice (U.S. Grade B). 

Libby's De Luxe Extra Large Halves 
(Packed by Libby, McNeill & Libby 
in Libby’s California Canneries) 1 Ib. 
13 oz., 27c. (14.9c) Yellow cling halves. 
Labeled packed “in heavy syrup.” 
Found to be heavy. Graded Choice 
(U.S. Grade B). 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago) Halves. One sample graded 
U.S. Grade B; one, U.S. Grade A. 
sg44 

Nugget (Frank M. Wilson) Sliced. 
Graded U.S. Grade B. sg44 _ 


Punch (Packed by Schuckl & Co., Sun- 
nyvale, Calif.) One sample, 1 Ib. 13 
oz., 29c (16.0c); second sample, 1 Ib. 
14 oz., 29c (15.5c). California yellow 
cling sliced peaches. Labeled packed 
“in extra heavy syrup.” One sample 
found to be heavy (23° Brix); second 
sample found to be extra heavy (26° 
Brix). Both labeled “U.S. Grade A 
(Fancy) This grade officially certified 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture.” Both samples graded Choice 
(U.S. Grade B). 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., 
Chicago) Halves. One sample graded 
U.S. Grade B; one, U.S. Grade C. 
sg44 

Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co., Chi- 
cago) Sliced. Graded U.S. Grade B. 
sg44 

Sacramenio (Packed by Bercut-Richards 
Packing Co., Sacramento) 1 Ib. 13 
oz., 27c. (14.9c) California yellow 
cling halves. Labeled packed “‘in heavy 
syrup.” Found to be light (18.5° 
Brix). Labeled ‘U.S. Grade A (Fancy). 
Packed under continuous inspection of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture.” 
Graded Choice (U.S. Grade B). 


Freestone 


Co-op Blue Label (National Co-opera- 
tives, Chicago) Halves. One sample 
graded U.S. Grade B; one, U.S. Grade 
C. sg44 

Monarch Shortcake (Reid, Murdoch & 
Co., Chicago) Sliced. One sample 
graded U.S. Grade B; one, U.S. Grade 
C. sg44 

Pacific (Distributed by Pacific Packing 
Co., Oakdale, Calif.) 1 Ib. 14 oz., 23c. 
(12.3c) Yellow freestone halves. La- 
beled packed “‘in heavy syrup.”” Found 
to be heavy. Graded Choice (U.S. 
Grade B). 


C. Not Recommended 
Cling 
Libby's (Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 


Francisco) Halves. Graded U.S. 
Grade C. sg44 





C. Not Recommended (cont’d) 


Rosedale (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 
Halves. Graded U.S. Grade C. sg44 

Sure Fire (F. M. Ball & Co., Oakland, 
Calif.) Halves. One sample graded 
U.S. Grade C; one, U.S. Grade D. 
sg44 


F & P (Filice & Perrilli Canning Co:, 
Richmond, Calif.) Halves. Graded 
U:S. Grade C. sg44 


PremierOld Fashioned (Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co., New York City) 1 Ib. 14 
oz., 41c. (21.9c) Peeled yellow free 
halves. Labeled “Fancy Elberta in 
extra heavy syrup."’ Found to be 
extra heavy. Graded Standard (U.S. 
Grade C). 


APRICOTS 


The standards for apricots, op- 
tional ingredients, types of pack, 
and methods of sweetening are es- 
sentially the same as those for 
peaches. Densities of syrup are 
slightly different. For canned 
apricots, light syrup should mea- 
sure 16° to 21° Brix; heavy syrup, 
21° to 25°; extra heavy syrup, 
25° to 40°. 


A. Recommended 


Heart's Delight (Packed by Richmond- 
Chase Co., San Jose, Calif.) 1 Ib. 14 
oz., 39c. (20.8c) Whole unpeeled apri- 
cots. Labeled packed “in heavy syrup.” 
Found to be light (20° Brix). Graded 
Fancy (U.S. Grade A). 


B. Intermediate 


Del-Monte (California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco) 1 Ib. 14 oz., 30c. 
(16.0c) Unpeeled Blenheim halves. 
Labeled packed “in heavy syrup.” 
Found to be light (20° Brix). Graded 
Choice (U.S. Grade B). 


Drew (Packed by Drew Canning Co., 
Campbell, Calif.) 1 Ib. 14 0z., 23c. 
(12.3c) Whole unpeeled apricots. La- 
beled packed “in heavy syrup.” Found 
to be light (19° Brix). Labeled “U.S. 
Grade B Choice. Packed under con- 
tinuous inspection of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.”” Found to be 
slack-filled, low in drained weight. 
Graded Choice (U.S. Grade B). 

(Packed by California Packing 

1 Ib. 13 oz., 30c. (16.6c) Un- 
peeled halves. Labeled packed “in 
light syrup.”” Found to be light (17° 

Brix). Graded Choice (U.S. Grade B). 


Mission Peak (Packed by Schuckl & 
Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.) 1 Ib. 14 oz., 
29c. (15.5c) Unpeeled halves. La- 
beled packed ‘in heavy syrup."’ Found 
to be light (20° Brix). Labeled “U.S. 
Grade B (Choice). Under continuous 
inspection of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture.” Found to be slack-filled 
—low in drained weight. Graded Choice 
(U.S. Grade B). 


Misston 
Corp.) 


B. Intermediate (cont'd) 


Premeer (Distributed by Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., New York City) 1 Ib. 
14 oz., 25c. (13.3c) Unpeeled halves. 
Labeled packed “in heavy syrup.” 
Found to be light (20° Brix). Graded 
Choice (U.S. Grade B). 


C. Not Recommended 


All Good (Packed and Distributed by 
F. M. Ball & Co., Oakland, Calif.) 
1 Ib. 14 oz., 25c. (13.4c) Whole un- 
peeled apricots. Labeled packed “‘in 
heavy syrup.” Found to be light 
(18° Brix). Graded Standard (U.S. 
Grade C). 


Bountiful (Parrott & Co., San Francisco) 
1 Ib. 14 0z., 25c. (13.4c) Whole un- 
peeled apricots. Labeled packed “in 
heavy syrup.” Found to be heavy 
(21° Brix). Graded Standard (U.S. 
Grade C). 


CHERRIES 


There are three types of canned 
cherries that are normally found 
on grocers’ shelves: the sour, red 
pitted cherry used largely for bak- 
ing; the large, sweet, pale yellow 
Royal Anne; and the Black Bing 
cherry. The red sour cherries are 
graded A, C, and Off-Grade. The 
sweet cherries are graded A, B, C, 
and Off-Grade. They are canned 
without being pitted. For sweet 
cherries, light syrup must mea- 
sure 16° to 20° on a Brix hydrom- 
eter; heavy syrup, 20° to 25°; ex- 
tra heavy, 25° to 35°. At the 
time of purchase of canned fruits 
for this report canned cherries 
were particularly difficult to find. 


A. Recommended 


Del Monte Light Sweet Royal Anne Cher- 
ries (Packed by California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco) 1 lb. 1 oz., 29c. 


(27.4c) Labeled packed “in heavy 
syrup.” Found to be heavy. Packed 
in glass. Graded Fancy (U.S. Grade 


Monarch Dark Sweet Pitted (Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co., Chicago) Graded U.S. 
Grade A. sg44 


Richelieu Light Sweet Unpitted (Sprague, 
Warner & Co., Chicago) Graded U.S. 
Grade A. sg44 


B. Intermediate 


A & P Grade A Light Sweet Royal Anne 
Cherries (Distributed by The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New York 
City) 1 Ib. 4 oz., 26c. (20.8c) La- 
beled packed “‘in heavy syrup.”” Found 
to be heavy. Graded Choice (U.S. 
Grade B). 


Hunt's Superior Quality Light Sweet Roy- 
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al Anne Cherries (Packed by Hunt 

Brothers Packing Co., San Francisco) 

1 Ib. 14 0oz., 37c. (19.7c) Labeled 

packed “in heavy syrup.”” Found to 

een Graded Choice (U.S. Grade 
C. Not Recommended 


Sand W Light Sweet Royal Anne Cher- 
ries (S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco) 1 Ib. 14 oz., 51c. (27.2c) 
Labeled packed ‘in extra heavy syrup.”’ 
Found to be light syrup (14° Brix). 
Graded Standard (U.S. Grade C). 


Electric 


lrons 


HE wartime demand for 

electric irons, which have 
been out of production for near- 
ly three years, far exceeds the 
small number of irons avail- 
able under the new program of 
electric iron production report- 
ed in our February 1945 BuL- 
LETIN. On this account it has 
been very difficult to obtain 
samples for test, the manufac- 
turers naturally being anxious 
to use all of their limited pro- 
duction in supplying orders al- 
ready in hand from dealers, 
and the dealers in their turn 
have their stocks cleaned out 
by customers who have been 
waiting a long time for a new 
iron. 

To make the situation even 
worse, one large plant, West- 
inghouse, which had an author- 
ized production of 157,000 irons, 
has voluntarily halted produc- 
tion because of a critical man- 
power situation. (Less than 


half of the irons authorized had 
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PEARS 


Canned pears are graded A, B, 
C, and Off-Grade. They are cus- 
tomarily the Bartlett or the Kieffer 
varieties. They are scored in much 
the same way as peaches, except 
for the syrup. Light syrup for 


pears must measure 14° to 18° Brix; 
heavy syrup, 18° to 22°; extra 
heavy syrup, 22° to 35°. 


It was 








been made when production was 
discontinued. ) 

To give our subscribers the 
available information as quick- 
ly as possible, the first six irons 
that could be purchased were 
tested and reported in the Feb- 
ruary 1945 BULLETIN. Since 
that time three additional irons 
have been received and tested. 
For the readers’ convenience, 
the listings of all the new irons 
and of the irons previously 
tested are combined in the fol- 
lowing data. Changes have 
been made, however, by re- 
ranking all of the irons on speed 
of heating and their standing 
in the practical ironing test; 
these changes were a necessary 
result of adding the test find- 
ings on the three additional 
irons. 

In all of the automatic irons 
except the Sunbeam Iron Mas- 
ter the temperature of the plas- 
tic control knob became much 
too high (well above the tem- 








almost impossible to find canned 
pears in stock at grocery stores at 
the time purchases were made for 
this report. 


B. Intermediate 


Del Monte (Packed by Calitornia Pack- 
ing Corp., San Francisco) 1 Ib. 12 oz., 
38c. (21.7c) Bartlett pear halves in 


Found to be heavy. 


heavy syrup. 
Graded Choice (U.S 


Packed in glass. 
Grade B). 


listings Based 
on Test of 3 
Additional 

Brands by CR 


perature of 150°F found safe 
for finger contact) and could 
thus burn users’ fingers. 

The rankings for speed of 
heating do not represent the 
relative ratings of the irons on 
the basis of the time taken for 
heating to a given fixed temper- 
ature, but the time taken to 
reach a temperature corre- 
sponding to the manufacturers’ 
setting of the thermostat for 
rayon and linen respectively. 
(The actual temperature of a 
given point of the sole plate of 
the iron corresponding to these 
settings varied over a wide range 
—asmuchas 185°.) These times, 
however, have practical signif- 
icance since they represent the 
time the housewife would be 
required to wait for a given 
iron to reach the temperature 
at which its thermostat would 
be set for the material about 
to be ironed (regardless of 
whether that temperature was 
close to the middle point of the 





























correct or safe range for the ma- 
terial or not). For the auto- 
matic irons, the maximum dif- 
ference in time of heating to a 
given actual temperature 
(500°F) was on the order of 
114 minutes or about 30% of 
the time required for the slow- 
est-heating iron. 

In the ratings which follow, 
the figures in parentheses fol- 
lowing the rated watts are the 
measured wattages of the irons. 
All irons were of the automatic 
type unless otherwise noted. 


A. Recommended 


Dominion, Mode! No. 1002 (Dominion 
Electrical Mfg., Inc., Mansfield, 
Ohio) $8.40. Rated watts, 1000 
(980). Weight, 3 lb. 3 oz. Equip- 
ped with signal light which glows 
when current is on. This is an ac- 
cessory to indicate when the iron is 
ready for use after plugging in (see 
directions with the iron). Sole plate 
of aluminum, which scratched read- 
ily. Cord of good quality, detach- 
able but equipped with special plug 
of good design from which cord 
emerged at the side. Sole plate area, 
23 sq. in. Thermostat dial had a 
point at the low end of the scale 
not marked with any designation, 
which was not an “off” position 
though it might be assumed to be 
this by some operators. Ranked 
third in speed of heating on rayon 
setting of the thermostat, fourth on 
linen setting. Evenness of heating 
very good; temperature control good. 
Ranked sixth in practical ironing 
test. Temperature of shell (the part 
above sole plate), second highest 
(undesirable). 


General Electric Hi-Speed Calrod, Cat. 
No. 116F115 (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) $8.55. Rated 
watts, 1000 (1120). Weight, 4 Ib. 
11 oz. Sole plate area, 27 sq. in. 
Cord of good quality, permanently 
connected at side of iron. Equipped 
with. thumb rest and small recesses 
in the front edges of the sole plate 
about 1/16 in. above the ironing sur- 
face, termed ‘“‘button nooks” by the 
manufacturer. Ranked first in speed 
of heating up to the temperature 
determined by the linen and rayon 
settings. Evenness of heating fairly 
good; temperature control good. 

Ranked fourth in practical ironing 




















General Electric 


Westinghouse 


Montgomery Ward 


The lack of sufficient clearance for the fingers on the General Electric and the 
Westinghouse irons (contrasted with the wide clearance on Ward's, at the right) 
means that at times the person ironing will burn her knuckles or finger tips when 
placing her hand on, or removing it from the iron handle. The condition will be 
worse in some positions of the hand (depending upon the habit-pattern of the 
particular user in handling the iron) than that shown in the pictures. Some will 
wish to check carefully the iron they buy, for this point, for on most irons the 


control knobs get very hot. 














test. Temperature of shell (the part 
above the sole plate) was among the 
5 lowest (whose shell temperatures 
fell in a narrow range of 315° to 
325°) which, of course, tends to re- 
duce the amount of heat radiated 
into the operator’s hand, and hence 
favors greater comfort in ironing. 
Clearance between control knob and 
handle unduly small, with result that 
there was danger both of burning 
fingers and of the operator’s unin- 
tentionally moving the setting dur- 
ing ironing. 


Sunbeam Iron Master, Model A-4 (Chi- 


cago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago) 
$9.95. Rated watts, 1000 (1040). 
Weight, 4 lb. 1 oz. Sole plate area, 
24 sq. in. Cord of excellent quality, 
permanently connected at side of 
iron. Thermostat cpntrol located 
in handle where it could be operated 
with thumb, a convenient and desir- 
able arrangement. Thermostat had 
“off” position to turn current off 
without pulling the plug. This is 
convenient but not quite 100% safe, 
as improper functioning of the switch 
might result in the iron’s being inad- 
vertently left connected to the cir- 
cuit. Ranked second in speed of 
heating on both rayon and linen set- 
tings of thermostat. Evenness of 
heating good; temperature control 
good. Ranked first in practical iron- 
ing test. Temperature of shell among 
5 lowest (desirable). 


Universal, No. 0184 (Landets, Frary 


& Clark, New Britain, Conn.) $9.40. 
Shell had vitreous enamel finish (in- 
stead of nickel-chrome plating—a 
holdover from the practice required 
when metals for plating were under 


government restriction orders). 
Rated watts, 1000 (1100). Weight, 








——~—* 


Heatmaster Super Duty 


Ward's 
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4 lb. 5 0z. Sole’ plate area, 27 sq. in. 
Cord of good quality, permanently 
connected at side of iron. Ranked 
fifth in speed of heating on rayon 
setting, third on linen setting. Even- 
ness of heating fairly good; temper- 
ature control very good. Ranked 
second in practical ironing test. Tem- 
perature of shell below average (de- 
sirable). 


B. Intermediate 


Handyhot, Model 242A (Chicago Elec- 


tric Mfg. Co., 6333 W. 65th St., 
Chicago 38) $6.50. This iron was 
tested only sufficiently to determine 
that it was the same iron as Mont- 
gomery Ward's Cat. No. 86—2699. 
(Sears-Roe- 
buck’s Cat. No. 20—6218) $6.95. 
Rated watts, 1000 (1080). Weight, 
3 lb. 11 oz. Sole plate area, 24 sq. 
in. Cord of good quality, detach- 
able. Equipped with a thumb rest; 
both right- and left-hand handles 
available. Thermostat had “off” 
position to turn current off without 
pulling the plug. This is convenient 
but not quite 100% safe, as improper 
functioning of the switch might re- 
sult in the iron being inadvertently 
left connected to the circuit. Ranked 
seventh in speed of heating on rayon 
setting, fifth on linen setting. Even- 
ness of heating good; temperature 
control satisfactory. Ranked fifth 
in practical ironing test. Tempera- 
ture of shell considerably above aver- 
age (undesirable). 


(Montgomery Ward's Cat. 
No. 86—2699) $5.75. Rated watts, 
880 (940). Weight, 3 lb. 8 oz. Sole 
plate area, 23 sq. in. Cord of good 
quality, detachable. Sole plate of 


















aluminum alloy, a material which 
scratched readily. Ranked sixth in 
speed of heating on rayon setting, 
seventh on linen setting. Evenness 
of heating good; temperature con- 
trol good. Ranked eighth in prac- 
tical ironing test. The shell of this 
iron attained the highest tempera- 
ture of any of the irons in the group 
(undesirable). 


Westinghouse, Model LPC—414C 
(Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio) $8.75. Rated 
watts, 1000 (1000). Weight, 4 Ib. 
Sole plate area, 29 sq. in. Cord of 
good quality, permanently connect- 
ed at side of iron. Ranked eighth in 


speed of heating on both rayon and 
linen setting. Evenness of heating 





QO” overoptimistic govern- 
ment planners, foreseeing 
an early end to the war, de- 
cided late in 1944 that they 
should not place much emphasis 
on Victory vegetable gardens 
for the 1945 season—indeed 
they had gone so far as to sug- 
gest that citizens should utilize 
parts of their gardens for flow- 
ers and ornamental plants. The 
change in the tempo of the war 
in Europe and the resulting 
very serious reduction in farm 
output due to the stepped up 
inductions of farm workers into 
the Armed Forces have changed 
this plan and recently the War 
Food Administration has in- 
formed all concerned that there 
will be serious food shortages 
unless a sufficient number of 
Victory gardens are planted. 
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fairly good; temperature control 
least satisfactory of irons tested in 
that it permitted a wide range of 
temperature at given settings. Sole 
plate temperature on linen setting 
somewhat too high. Ranked third 
in practical test. Average temper- 
ature of shell lowest in group tested 
(desirable). Clearance between con- 
trol knob and handle smail, with 
result that there was considerable 
danger of burning the fingers, and 
knob could be moved unintentional- 
ly by the operator during ironing. 
C. Not Recommended 


Super Lectric, Model 220W (Superior 
Electric Products Corp., Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo.) $6.95. Rated watts, 
850 (1000). Weight, 3 Ib: 9 oz. 


Sole plate area, 24 sq. in. Cord and 
plug of mediocre quality, detach- 
able. Ranked fourth in speed of 
heating on rayon setting, sixth on 
linen setting. Evenness of heating 
fair. Ranked seventh in practical 
ironing test. Temperature of shell 
low (desirable). Failed in proof volt- 
age test. 


Super Lectric, Model 205W (Superior 
Electric Products Corp.) $3.65. 
Non-automatic. Rated watts, not 
given (760). Weight, 5:lb. 9 oz, 
(judged too heavy). Sole plate area, 
24 sq. in. Cord of mediocre quality, 
detachable. Slowest in speed of 
heating of all irons tested. Even- 
ness of heating fairly good. Ranked 


last in practical ironing test. 


ictory Gardens 


Many consumers will be stimu- 
lated by OPA’s action in plac- 
ing canned vegetables back on 
the ration list, and the cancella- 
tion of 17 billions of blue ration 
points to give the most serious 
consideration again to the rais- 
ing of their own vegetables as in 
the earlier war years. Last year 
there were 18% million Vic- 
tory gardens and this year the 
National Victory Garden In- 
stitute, an ‘organization spon- 
sored mainly by large corpora- 
tions, has set its goal at 20 
million Victory gardens. For 
those who have suitable land 
available, a home vegetable gar- 
den is not only a patriotic duty, 
but provides a sound and need- 
ed addition to the food supply 
of most families. Freshly picked 
vegetables from a home garden 
have considerable more nutri- 
tive value than those which 
have been shipped a long dis- 
tance from their origin; the 
flavor of home grown, freshly 
picked vegetables and small 
fruits is incomparably superior 
to that of most of the commer- 
cially marketed produce. 


The object of this article is 
not to present complete infor- 
mation on how to produce a 
satisfactory home vegetable 
garden, information which has, 
incidentally, been adequately 
covered by other sources and 
will be the subject of many 
magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles this spring, but rather to 
present some of the points that 
are not likely to be covered by 
the popular articles. Some will 
this year be gardening for the 
first time and the best advice 
that can be given, not only to 
them but to all who are not 
expert gardeners, is to obtain 
from their county agricultural 
extension offices (county agents) 
the available pamphlets on 
home gardens. Such pamphlets 
will include specific advice on 
varieties and planting and grow- 
ing methods particularly suited 
to the locality, on how to plant, 
distance between rows, distance 
between plants, depth to plant 
seed, and other important in- 
formation which is necessary 
not only to obtain good crops, 
but to prepare and maintain ‘a 





























garden efficiently and with a 


minimum of work. 
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For those who have limited 
space available, careful thought 
should be given to the type of 
crops to be grown. Corn, for 
example, which takes up con- 
siderable room in proportion to 
the yield, should not be planted 
in small gardens. Onions, car- 
rots, beets, radishes, turnips, 
snap beans, and tomatoes are 
the crops which are recom- 
mended for Victory gardens. 
Tomatoes can be planted along 
fences as well as in the garden. 
Study your family’s needs and 
likes carefully; do not plant 
more vegetables than you need, 
unless you have neighbors un- 
able to have a garden, to whom 
you plan to pass on or sell your 
surplus. It is unwise to pro- 
duce extra crops for canning 
purposes unless you have a pres- 
sure cooker or at least can ob- 
tain the lean of one for can- 
ning your crops (with the ex- 
ception of tomatoes, which do 
not require a pressure cooker). 
It is safe to produce late root 
crops, cabbage, celery, .etc., in 
excess of immediate needs, pro- 
vided a suitable method of stor- 
age is used; provisions for win- 
ter storage are discussed in CR’s 
BuLLetins, Nov. '44 and July 
'44. Do not buy more seed 
than you require (in some Cases, 
even the quantity of seed in 
the small 5c packages will be 
too large for the average home 
garden). It is always best to 
buy seeds from established 
seedsmen with a known g@od 
reputation in the industry; this 
can be facilitated, in some cases, 
by ordering cooperatively with 


one’s neighbors. When buying 
in stores, purchase, when pos- 
sible, only seeds which have 
the germination percentage 
shown on the package. Cab- 
bage and tomatoes and some 
other vegetables are grown from 
plants, and the amateur had 
better purchase such plants 
from the local florist rather than 
attempt to raise his own. 

In spite of the fact that 65% 
of the small vegetable seeds 
(except peas, beans, and corn) 
are going overseas as lend-lease 
and foreign relief, there will be 
plenty of good seeds available. 
They should, however, be 
bought early, as certain vari- 
eties, usually the ones which 
are the easiest to grow, may be 
sold out quickly. 


Soil Preparation 


and Fertilizers 


For those who find it neces- 
sary to dig up part of their 
lawns to find space for a vege- 
table garden, the soil should be 
deeply spaded and the sod bur- 
ied under the soil so that the 
grass roots will rot. If it is not 
possible to spade deeply enough 
to get the sods well below the 
surface, the soil should be 
shaken from around the grass 
roots and the roots placed in a 
compost pile to rot. The soil 
should be spaded as deeply as 
possible and then firmed by 
rolling or harrowing to close up 
the large air spaces and break 
up clods. 

Fertilizer of any grade or 
analysis approved for sale in a 
given state may, be purchased 
for home food production, 
though only one analysis, desig- 
nated ‘‘Victory Garden Fertil- 
izer,’’ may be sold in packages 
smaller than 100 pounds. In 
many Northeastern states, the 


analysis of this fertilizer is 5- 
10-5,-or 5 percent of nitrogen, 
10 percent of available phos- 
phoric acid, and 5 percent of 
water-soluble potash. Chem- 
ical fertilizers are probably the 
only type available to persons 
located in cities and suburbs: 
However, where they can be 
obtained, well-rotted barnyard 
manure or chicken manure, 
about 500 lb. of barnyard ma- 
nure or 200 Ib. of chicken ma- 
nure per 1000 sq. ft., are the 
best fertilizers. Fertilizer pays 
many times over if properly 
distributed into the soil. About 
2/3 should be placed in the bot- 
tom of the open furrow during 
the process of plowing or spad- 
ing, this being covered with soil 
as the next furrow is turned, or 
the next spading strip is turned 
over. The remaining 1/3 should 
be applied in a shallow trench, 
2 to 3 inches deep, and 2 to 3 
inches away from the row or 
hill of seeds or plants, covering 
with soil in such a manner that 
neither seeds ,nor plant roots 
come directly into contact with 
the fertilizer. 

All gardeners should have a 
compost pile in which healthy 
plant garbage, leaves, straw, 
etc., meat scraps, etc., can be 
thrown. This should be piled 
up and kept damp and worked 
over to prevent heating. If 
there is an ammonia odor, -ni- 
trogen is being lost, and it should 
be covered with soil (alternate 
layers of soil and composted 
material). 


Cultivating, 


and Control 
of Weeds 


Contrary to the impression 
many people have, the proper 
purpose of cultivation is not to 
loosen the soil, but to control 
the weeds. Indeed, excessive 
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cultivation may do more harm 
than good, may even damage 
and disturb the plants. There- 
fore, the best method is toscrape 
the surface lightly. This can 
be done with a regular garden- 
ing hoe or a special tool known 
as a scuffle hoe, which is avail- 
able for this purpose. 


Control 


of 


Insects 





Insect pests are likely to be 
more troublesome this year be- 
cause of the heavy snows which 
have blanketed many parts of 
the country. These snows have 
protected the ground from freez- 
ing and thus enabled billions 
of insects that would otherwise 
have died to survive through 
the winter. Rotenone insec- 
ticides containing 0.5 percent 
of rotenone are available for 
Victory gardeners’ use. 


One last word of advice: 
Sometimes Victory gardeners 
have assumed that any vacant 
lot was available for their use. 
This is unwise. Be sure you 
have the owner’s permission to 
use his land; otherwise he may 
come along later and demand 


a high rental for the use of his 
property. Should that happen, 
it will be necessary either to 
sacrifice the time, money, and 
effort spent on raising the gar- 
den, or to pay out a consider- 
able sum that had not been 
anticipated. 


Leftover Vegetable Seeds 


ANY home gardeners will 

have a number of opened 
partly-used packets of vege- 
table seeds left over from last 
season. They may often be 
hesitant about using these since 
there is always a chance that 
the seed may be of no value, 
so that valuable time, fertil- 
izer, effort, and garden space 
would have been wasted if they 
were used. 

H. M. Butterfield, specialist 
in agricultural extension of the 
University of California, advises 
that while no good seed should 
go to waste, gardeners will do 
well to test old seed before 
planting. He suggests the fol- 


lowing simple method of test- 
ing: “‘Lay a moistened paper 
towel on a pan and place about 
12 to 15 seeds on it. Then 
cover with another dampened 
paper towel. Keep the paper 
moist and in a warm room for 
5 to 10 days. After five days 
look at the seeds, and again in 
7 to 10 days. At the end of 
10 days at least three-fourths 
of the seeds should have 
sprouted if they are worth 
planting. 

“Bean and pea seed should 
be tested. Sweet corn and pars- 
nip seed should not be used if 
left over.”’ 


x «x «Lhe New “Odor Dispellers’’« «x x 


O. D. 30, is a mysterious 
odor-dispeller now being much 
advertised in the newspapers 
and on the radio. A number 
have written to ask about prod- 
ucts of this type. This chem- 
ical preparation is asserted to 
be an efficient deodorizing sub- 
stance, to kill every household 
odor; ‘‘wherever there is a nose- 
annoying odor, dissolve O.D. 
30 in hot water, and let it go 
to work. Keep a panful in the 
kitchen while cooking. . .douse 
the dog with it.”” O.D. 30 is 
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mixed with hot water and then 
allowed to stand while cooking 
is going on (“or simmer for 
faster action”), or it may be 
used as a rinse, spray, or 
sprinkle. 

Analysis indicates that there 
should be a very nice profit in 
promoting and selling O.D- 30 
for it consisted essentially of 
soda ash or sodium carbonate 
and borax (over 90%) with a 
fraction of 1% of potassium 
permanganate, about 5% of 
sodium perborate, and a frac- 


tion of a percent of inert in- 
organic salts. There is also a 
small quantity of an organic 
substance, presumably present 
on the theory that it acts as an 
accelerator or catalyst. O.D. 
30 sells for 50c a package, an 
amount said to make 32 quarts 
of deodorizing liquid. A chem- 
ical manufacturer has offered 
to supply a chemical mixture 
substantially equivalent to 
O.D. 30 at a price of 20c per 
pound in 5-lb. lots ($1 plus 
postage) which contrasts very 


















favorably indeed with O.D. 30's 
price of a 4-0z. package for 50c. 
(If O.D. 30 were made entirely 
of sodium perborate—which is 
by far its highest-priced con- 
stituent present in any sub- 
stantial quantity—a 4-oz. 50- 
cent package would have an 
ingredients cost of only 4c.) 
Any consumer with a gen- 
eral grasp of chemical and phys- 
ical principles will recognize 
that it is impossible that this 
product should work as 
claimed, if he will read the di- 
rections carefully. O.D. 30 is 
supposed to do its work in deo- 
dorizing a room by merely be- 
ing dissolved in hot or warm 
water in a pan. According to 
a story in a recent number of 
Business Week, “‘fumes are 
given off under these condi- 
tions which kill rather than 
counteract unpleasant odors.” 
(In practical trials, thereseemed 
to be neither fumes nor ‘‘coun- 
teraction.”’) The directions 
give the purchaser the option 
of using a spray-gun, or sprin- 
kling the liquid about with a 
whiskbroom or sprinkling pot, 
for deodorizing rooms and 
closets. It i¢ physically and 
chemically impossible that a 


weak solution of alkaline sub-- 


stances so used, with or with- 
out a little permanganate, 
should effectively deodorize the 
airinaroom. Todo this would 
not only require that all or 
most of the air in the room be 
brought into contact with the 
liquid in the pan (or with the 
drops falling from the sprinkler 
or the whiskbroom) or with the 
fumes which the article in Busi- 
ness Week refers to, but that 
this contact be so intimate that 
reaction or transfer of odorifer- 
ous material could take place 
at or into the liquid surface. 
(The air in a room could con- 
ceivably be deodorized by be- 
ing pumped through an absor- 


bent or active liquid, but even 
by this technically possible 
method, the liquid would have 
to be chosen properly to suit 
the odor to be destroyed, and 
it is obvious that passage of all 
the air in a room through such 
a liquid would involve appara- 
tus and materials quite imprac- 
ticable and far too costly for 
application in the average 
home. ) 

Further recommended use for 
materials of this type is for 
cleansingethe hands after han- 
dling onions, garlic, fish, etc. 
In this use, the solution would 
be more effective than plain 
water, but not more effective 
than soap and water. The 
washing of the hands plays its 
part, of course; the addition of 
soap or alkali to the water 
would doubtless be of some 
help. 

The amount of permanganate 
in the solution cannot be of 
significance, for if it were used 
in sufficient quantity to be im- 
portant, it would leave a brown 
stain and a further chemical 
treatment would be necessary 
to remove that, either from the 
hands or from fabrics upon 
which the material might be 
sprayed or otherwise come into 
contact. 

Rinsing out the refrigerator 
with an alkaline solution is a 
help, but this is, of course, no 
news to the housewife who has 
been in the habit of using bak- 
ing soda for the purpose for a 
long time. A glass of the O.D. 
30 solution standing on the floor 
of the refrigerator as recom- 
mended in the directions could 
not be very effective to remove 
refrigerator odors. 

No real solution to the prob- 
lem of household odors is pos- 
sible by the method recom- 
mended on O.D. 30's package. 
If the product should work as 
claimed (and simple experi- 
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ments show that it does not), 
it would be magic and not chem- 
ical and physical principles that 


account for the result. The 
method of spraying a liquid 
throughout a room, #f a fine 
enough mist or spray were used, 
could have some effect by dis- 
solving or entrapping odorifer- 
ous particles, but most people 
would think twice before spray- 
ing or sprinkling a solution of 
washing soda and a borate or 
perborate with potassium per- 
manganate upon rugs, carpets, 
polished floors, draperies, up- 
holstery, and articles of cloth- 
ing. Probably in practice, little 
harm will be done by the rec- 
ommended spraying or sprin- 
kling; it is believed that the 
charm of ‘‘deodorizing”’ in this 
way will fade for most people, 
as experience with the products 
shows them to have little or 
no practical effect on room 
odors 

Tests were made of the ac- 
tual use of the product in de- 
odorizing a confined space into 
which unpleasant organic odors 
had been introduced. O.D. 30 
solution was used in accordance 
with directions in a quantity 
that was very large in propor- 
tion to what it would be prac- 
ticable to use in following O.D. 
30's directions for deodorizing 
the air of a room. There was 
no detectable effect; instead 
the unpleasant odor persisted 
for many hours in spite of long 
and continued treatment with 
the proprietary odor-dispeller. 
The odor became weakened in 
time, as it naturally would in 
any case, but there was no rea- 
son to believe that O.D. 30 con- 
tributed in any significant way 
to this. It is quite possible 
that the promoters of this prod- 
uct are relying on the fact that 
odors tend to disappear due to 
a changes and diffusion oc- 
curring naturally and that if 














the consumer exposes the solu- 
tion in the room at the same 
time, he will be likely to associ- 
ate the use of the chemical solu- 
tion with the disappearance of 
odor that takes place through 
natural causes. 

Sanovan is another chem- 
ical designed to be used in the 
same way as O.D. 30 and hav- 
ing, as analysis showed, ap- 
proximately the same general 
composition, carbonate, borax 
or perborate, a little potassium 





permanganate, and an organic 
catalyst. Trial of a Sanovan 
solution gave results very simi- 
lar or identical to those given 
by O.D. 30, namely, no detect- 
able or substantial effect upon 
the unpleasant odor. 


* * * 


Products of the type just dis- 
cussed are not to be confused 
with a group of deodorizers 
typified by Air-Wick, working 
on an entirely different prin- 
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gnarl a commodity is 
in short supply, it is as 
certain as death and taxes that 
someone will conceive of a gad- 
get or device which can plaus- 
ibly be alleged to increase the 
life or reduce the operating cost 
of the existing product which 
cannot be replaced. Gasoline 
rationing gave promoters of 
“gas-saving’’ gadgets and dopes 
a fertile field for their sale, yet 
without exception such prod- 
ucts have proved to be of no 
value except, commercially, to 
their promoters. Now in the 
refrigeration field a ‘‘sensational 
accessory’’ known as the Re- 
frig-O-Master is being heavily 
pushed in department-store and 
other advertising with a sales 
appeal based on the need for 
keeping electric refrigerators in 
running order at a time when 
new ones cannot be bought, 
and servicing is difficult to ob- 
tain, and expensive. 

The Refrig-O- Master is a ‘‘re- 
frigerator-saving”’ gadget 
priced at $5.85. Its manufac- 
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turer, Chem-Co Products Co., 
claimed Refrig-O-Master would 
“insure vital savings and per- 
fect refrigeration for the dura- 
tion!’ ‘Save precious Food e 
Secure extra Vitamins e Reduce 
household Expenses e Stretch 
Refrigerator Life e Prevent Re- 
frigerator Breakdowns e Elimi- 
nate Refrigerator Odors,” etc. 

If Refrig-O- Master, which has 
no moving parts, and consumes 
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What is REFRIG-O-MASTER? 





GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS FROM DATE 





ciple, a bottle with an exposed 
wick saturated with a liquid, 
a solution of formaldehyde with 
a pleasant cover odor. This, 
as was reported in our March 
1944 BULLETIN, was found to 
be fairly effective against ordi- 
nary kitchen odors, but caution 
was recommended in the use of 
the material on account of the 
possible irritating effects of the 
formaldehyde ingredient upon 
the respiratory and 


the 


passages 


eyes, 


* 


no current, could perform all 
these functions, it would be 
little short of miraculous. 
Unfortunately, those who have 
parted with $5.85 for one of 
these gadgets must charge their 
expenditure to experience, for 
the claims are impossible of ful- 
fillment by Refrig-O- Master, 
which is a white glazed-card- 
board box filled with a powder. 
This, according to a St. Louis 
3etter Business Bureau report, 
is a mixture of calcium silicate 
and carbonate (referred to by 
the promoters as “‘a rare min- 
eral ingredient’). 
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Tests have been conducted 
by a Midwestern university and 
two reputable commercial test- 
ing laboratories, to determine 
the product’s conformance with 
the claims made by the pro- 
moters; the results obtained 
are briefly summarized here. 
The claim that Refrig-O- Master 
would “reduce operating costs 


by 25 to 50%" was not sub- . 


stantiated by any of the tests, 
In fact one series of tests showed 
a slight increase in internal tem- 
perature and operating cost 
when Refrig-O- Master was used, 
while another test conducted 
independently showed that the 
device did not affect current 
consumption or operating costs. 

It seemed almost incredible 
that any manufacturer would 
make such positive claims for 
reduction in operating cost 
without some justification, yet 
very obviously, from its con- 
struction, the device could not 
have functioned to save cur- 
rent or reduce cost in operat- 
ingarefrigerator. True, itwould 
be difficult for the householder 
to determine if his refrigerator 
was actually using less current 
with the Refrig-O-Master in- 
stalled than without it because 
the refrigerator is only one of 
several appliances and fixtures 
using current in the home, and 
current consumption of a re- 
frigerator is not constant but 
varies with the room tempera- 
ture, amount and temperature 


of food introduced, the number 
of times the door is opened, 
and various other factors. 


Examination of the directions 
which accompany the device 
showed that the current saving 
was to be achieved by keeping 
the cold control turned back as 
close to the defrosting mark as 
possible. This gives the, clue 
to how the operating cost is sup- 
posed to be reduced but the 
promoter omits a very impor- 
tant point, that by following 
the instructions the operating 
cost would be reduced whether 
there was a Refrig-O-Master in 
the box or not—but necessarily 
at the expense of proper refrig- 
eration and increased rate of 
food deterioration. It’s exactly 
on a par with selling a man a 
device for reducing his gasoline 
consumption which depends 
upon his reducing the mileage 
he travels. Of course keeping 
the box warmer will decrease 
the amount of electricity re- 
quired! 


The function of the calcium 
silicate and carbonate as used 
in this device is evidently, from 
the directions, to absorb mois- 
ture, but strangely enough, the 
tests showed the amount of 
moisture absorbed by the Re- 
frig-O- Master as determined by 
weighing before use and at the 
end of seven days was negligible, 
and further that the amount of 
frost collected on the evaporator 





of the refrigerator or the amount 
of moisture lost by the food 
were not affected by the use of 
the device.. Thus two more of 
the claims must be written off 
as not having a basis in the 
facts of the laboratory. 

The remaining major claim 
that use of the device would 
eliminate odors and permit on- 
ions, fish, butter, etc., to be 
placed side by side in the refrig- 
erator uncovered without dan- 
ger of odor contamination or 
transference of food flavors suf- 
fered the same fate, when test- 
ed, as Refrig-O- Master's other 
claims, for it was found that 
the device had no detectable 
effect on preventing transfer of 
odors. 

Later advertising of the Re- 
frig-O- Master issaid not toclaim 
that the gadget will reduce 
operating costs or lower tem- 
peratures, probably because of 
a National Better Business Bu- 
reau report discussing such 
claims, but other incorrect 
claims continued to be made. 

One claim in advertising 
literature was that Refrig-O- 
Master is guaranteed for two 
years. This, like thousands of 
so-called guarantees, is vague— 
perhaps has no practical mean- 
ing. What good would it do the 
purchaser to have the gadget 
replaced with another of the 
same type and with precisely 
the same capabilities for not 
functioning as advertised ? 








Off the Editor’s Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 
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plest and most routine operation 
is turned into a complex rite call- 
ing for the advice of lawyers, ac- 
countants, and other experts who 
have the time and are paid to mas- 
ter a maze of intricate and ever- 
shifting regulations. 

Consumers’ Research has in the 
past two years called attention to 


many specific items that have been 
made scarce or unavailable or 
caused to be of such low quality 
that they are not worth buying, 
as the result of ill-advised control 
policies on the part of some gov- 
ernment war agency. Outstand- 
ing in this class have been the 
ersatz wartime models of furniture, 
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ice refrigerators, alarm clocks, 
baby carriages, and bicycles. Part- 
ly, this attempt to foist low-grade 
goodson American consumers, who 
in times past have been accus- 
tomed to products that surpass 
in performance, quality, and econ- 
omy those manufactured in any 
other country in the world, is due 
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~to official ignorance of the com- 


plex relationships of the myriads 
of processes involved in producing 
goods and bringing them to the 
market; stoppage or serious de- 
flection of any one of these is suffi- 
cient to curtail production of goods 
or increase their price, or both. 

Now a new factor in the current 
breakdown of the already limited 
production of essential consumers’ 
goods is the sudden and greatly 
accelerated demands on the part 
of the military for munitions and 
other supplies. In the field of 
men’s clothing, for example, a ma- 
jor part of the clothing machinery 
throughout the industry is re- 
quired to be devoted to work for 
the Armed Forces until September 
1, 1945. Retailers have been 
warned by the trade that there 
may be no fall civilian clothing 
for men. 

The munitions output has sud- 
denly been scheduled at a figure 
where it is greater, as one business 
magazine pointed out, than this 
country can actually produce on 
short notice. Neither materials 
nor facilities, nor of course men, 
are available for it. Out the win- 
dow have gone the plans for lim- 
ited reconversion of plants to the 
production of some needed ap- 
pliances for civilian use, such 
as electric irons reported on in 
this and in the February issue. 
Supplies of steel for any except 
military uses have been severely 
cut so that even the railroads, 
which are badly in need of mate- 
rials for repair and replacement, 
have had their allotments cut 30 
percent on their second quarter 
requirements. In view of the pres- 
ent notably poor condition of rail- 
road equipment of all sorts, it is 
anticipated that this cut-back will 
have disastrous results on the 
roads’ operating efficiency, and 
will be likely of course to be a 
cause of abnormally frequent 
wrecks and casualties to railway- 
men and the public. 

One explanation for this sudden 
“crackdown” on the home front is 
that the Army announced an in- 
tention to abandon its equip- 
ment in Europe and re-equip the 
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armies in the Pacific area for wind- 
ing up the war with Japan. In 
explanation of this decision one 
columnist has suggested that it is 
undoubtedly very welcome to cer- 
tain strong and influential indus- 
tries, since it will serve as a means 
to keep all industries operating 
on war work and thus prevent 
some that might be otherwise re- 
leased from munitions making 
from.getting a head start on re- 
conversion to civilian prodygtion. 
There is even some suggestion that 
there is a hookup between mili- 
tary control and the desires of cer- 
tain business interests to suppress 
“free and open competition”’ in 
the return of industry to the manu- 
facture of consumers’ goods, large- 
scale production of which will have 
to be resumed fairly soon, of course. 

More and more the feeling is 
voiced in the press and on the 
radio that certain Washington au- 
thorities are in favor of sacrifice 
for sacrifice’s sake and that people 
must please the Washington offi- 
cialdom by wearing a hair shirt to 
show they know there is a war on. 
This attitude has been noted be- 
fore, but at present it is being 
attributed by the press quite di- 
rectly to Army officials. Specif- 
ically the government’s stern 
home-front policy is credited to 
the influence of a general officer 
who is deputy for war produc- 
tion to War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes. At the present 
time anyone in Washington who 
tries to obtain a minimum amount 
of consideration for civilian needs, 
wrote the representative of a na- 
tional purchasing agents’ associa- 
tion, “is made to feel that he is 
stealing the shirt off GI Joe’s back. 
As a matter of fact, there is mid- 
night oil burning in Washington 
on cut-back schedules and recon- 
version programs by those who 
realize Uncle Sam must have a 
shirt for GI Joe to come back to.” 

In a very careful editorial con- 
sideration of this whole matter, a 
leading business journal comment- 
ed recently: ‘““Theintelligenceserv- 
ices of the armed forces have a 
job to do on the home front. They 
should report to the Army and 


Navy that this front may soon be 
weakened by confusion and suspi- 
cion arising from the current mili- 
tary handling of operations here..., 
The questioning arises from the 
picture which civilians are getting 
of the way in which this task is 
now being approached... .[The 
Army and Navy leadership won 
a] victory for the idea that, here- 
after, the military should have a 
free hand. . . .the country buzzes 
with talk of lavish military orders 
for munitions that duplicate al- 
ready unwieldy surpluses.’’—{Bus- 
iness Week, March 3, 1945] 

It will not be difficult for shrewd 
industry representatives and offi- 
cials of special government agen- 
cies like OPA and WPB to tie 
on to the Army officers who deter- 
mine Army policies in relation to 
the civilian economy the onus for 
the serious breakdown on the home 
front that may occur, and the 
present and future shortages of 
many needed items that could 
have been in production before 
this if wise counsels had prevailed, 
and necessary civilian production 
had proceeded on a basis of plan. 

Instead there has been observed 
a policy of converting everything, 
whether needed or not, to war 
production, as in the case of the 
now notorious Canol oilfield pro- 
ject in Canada, into which up- 
ward of 130 millions of American 
dollars were thrown without proper 
study or reasonable consideration 
of the public interest or of mili- 
tary needs. 

Civilians in the U.S.A. have been 
conditioned since the earliest days 
of the founding of the Republic to 
regard with doubt and suspicion 
any and all encroachments of the 
military upon the province of the 
civilian authority. It will be com- 
paratively easy, if things should 
be messed up too badly, to lay 
the blame for exaggerated short- 
ages and deprivations of neces- 
sary goods and services on the 
Army’s doorstep. The Army in 
every time and country has been 
too prone to back up its demands, 
not with reason and argumeitt, 
but with a freely-exercised power 
of life and death over those sub- 











ject to its authority; it was to 
guard against just such an even- 
tuality that the founding fathers 
saw to it that in the United States 
the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces and the responsible 
policy-directing heads of the Army 
and Navy themselves, should be 





A’ THIS TIME of acute short- 
age of photographic film, 
it is more than ever important 
that precautions be taken to 
prevent spoilage by chemical 
fog, which often occurs as a re- 
sult of careless storage. 

Until it is to be used, all 
sensitized material should be 
left with original seals and 
wrappings unbroken, and 
should be stored in a cool dry 
place. After the package has 
been opened and some material 
removed, the remaining portion 
should be rewrapped snugly, 
and as nearly as possible in the 
same way as received. Film- 
holders or plateholders should 
be loaded only with the num- 
ber of sheet films or plates which 
are to be used fairly promptly, 
because the holders are much 
more easily penetrated by 
dampness and chemical vapors 
than is the original package. 
Metallic parts of some holders, 
particularly new ones, may Ox- 
idize slowly and so produce 
minute amounts of hydrogen 
peroxide, which has a strong 
fogging action on photographic 
emulsions. ; 

In addition to heat and hu- 
midity, there are many gases 
and vapors which give rise to 
chemical fog. Among the most 
pernicious are any which con- 
tain sulfur in combination, par- 
ticularly in the form of hydro- 
gen sulfide (the gas which is 





civilian, not military authorities, 
and that as civilians they would 
be subject to the immediate direc- 
tion and control by the Congress, 
and to investigation or impeach- 
ment by the Congress if necessary. 
It is for the Congress, not the 


Take Care of Your Film— 


Chemical Fumes and Vapors Can Do Much Harm 


chiefly responsible for the tar- 
nishing of silver). These in- 
clude tlluminating gas and the 
products of combustion of prac- 
tically any household fuel such 
as coal, oil, or gas. Other sources 
of sulfur-containing vapor are 
sodium sulfide which may be 
kept in the dark room for sepia 
toning, or even an old and dis- 
integrated hypo bath. Am- 
monta, benzol, and the vapors 
of turpentine and other paint 
constituents may also cause se- 
vere fog. 

Any substance which has the 
effect of hypersensitizing an 
emulsion will cause fog when 
allowed to act too long; thus 
no mercury should be stored 
near film or plates. (The vapor 


Exposure Computer 
EVERAL SUBSCRIBERS 


have written asking where 
the American Emergency | 
Standard Photographic Expo- 
sure Computer mentioned in 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
for October 1944 can be pur- 
chased. This exposure calcu- 
lator has been advertised for 
sale by photographic stores and 
should be available at the larger 
ones. However, when it is not, 
it can be obtained directly from | 
the publisher, American Stand- | 
ards Association, 29 W. 39th, | 
New York 18, New York. | 
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military or other non-elected pub- 
lic officials, to decide what should 
and should not be available to the 
civilian population in wartime; the 
proper and established place of the 
military in this problem is. to ad- 
vise civilian legislative and execu- 
tive officials. 


of mercury is exceedingly dan- 
gerous to health anyway, and 
metallic mercury in an open 
vessel or container that is not 
very tightly sealed should never 
be present in a house or labora- 
tory.) The recently published 
discussion of the results ob- 
tained by research workers in 
the Ansco laboratories in the 
course of their experiments with 
hypersensitization of film by 
exposing it to the vapors of 


formic acid, acetic acid, and even 


some of the inorganic acids, in- 
dicates the possibility that any 
of the common volatile acids 
may be a cause of fogging of 
sensitive emulsions. In any 
event, it is advisable not to 
store any sensitized material in 
the same closet with the acetic 
acid used for mixing fixing 
baths. 

Finally, pressure can cause a 
type of fog usually associated 
with mysterious marks or 
streaks on the surface of the 
emulsion. In the case of glass 
plates, it is particularly impor- 
tant that the boxes be stood 
on edge, to preclude the possi- 
bility of such pressure mark- 
ings. Sheet film is of course 
much lighter, and thus possibly 
not subject to this trouble. It 
would do no harm, however, 
to stack the boxes on edge, and 
especially to refrain from piling 
several boxes one upon the 
other. 
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Two Popular 


Leather Dressings 








Viscol (priced at 25c for 
4-fl.-oz. can) is a leather dress- 
ing that has been well known 
and widely used for many years, 
particularly on shoes for hunt- 
ers, fishermen, hikers, farmers, 
and others who must use foot- 
wear under severe conditions 
of wetting. Analysis showed 
Viscol to be a solution of 
sulfurized oil in petroleum 
naphtha, about one part of the 
oil in four parts of naphtha. 
The oil is an unsaturated or 
partially unsaturated vege- 
table oil such as corn oil, ap- 
parently sulfurized with sulfur 
chloride. Sulfurized oil is well 
adapted to the purpose of 
waterproofing and of ‘“‘condi- 
tioning” leather. A further 
test showed that the Viscol liq- 
uid contained a very slight 
amount of residual mineral 
acidity, but it is believed that 
this was so small an amount as 
to cause no trouble. 

Consumers must bear in mind 
that there is no such thing in 
practice as a complete or fully 
satisfactory waterproofing of 
leather and leather garments. 
Shoes, gloves, etc., would hard- 
ly be fit to wear if they were 
completely waterproof, since 
absolute tightness against wa- 
ter would make them airtight 
also, and hence as unpleasant 
to wear as a snugly fitting rub- 
ber glove is, because of its im- 
perviousness to air and per- 
spiration. 
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Lexol is another ‘“‘condition- 

r’’ for leather (25 cents for 3 
fl. oz.). Lexol is a dispersion in 
water of an oil mixture, neat’s- 
foot oil and mineral oil, with 
an ammonia soap present to 
bring about dispersion of the 
oily ingredients in the water. 
The approximate oil content is 
between 30% and 40%. A test 
of the product for acidity was 
made, and this was found to be 
low enough to suggest that the 
oils had been properly sulfon- 
ated and would not be harmful 
to leather. Dressings of this 
type have been used success- 
fully on shoes, handbags, book- 
bindings, and similar leather 
without damage to the leather, 
but there will be some discolora- 
tion. Lexol gives a thin enough 
dispersion of the oil which it 
contains that shoes or other fin- 
ished leather articles can be 
waxed and polished with fair 
satisfaction after the dressing 
has been applied. Such polish- 
ing, however, after using either 
of these types of leather dress- 
ing will give a relatively dull 
shine, compared with the same 
polishing done on leather dress 
shoes in a clean, unoiled condi- 
tion, either when in new or 
fresh-from-the-store condition 
or after being worn. Both 
darken leather to a noticeable 
extent, the darkening effect of 
Viscol being considerably more 
pronounced. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 


digest of opinion from a number of reviews, 
ranging from the motion picture trade press to 


Parents’ Magazine, 


which rates motion pictures 


not only on their quality as entertainment but on 
their suitability in various aspects for children 

It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 19 different period- 


icals. 


the reviews.) 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 


Audience suitability 
adults, ““Y’ 


adv—adventure 
biog—biography 


car—cartoc 


mn 


com—comedy 


cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documertary 


dr—drama 


fan—fantasy 


hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 
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is indicated by 


(See January 1945 issue for the sources of 


“A” for 


’ for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 
Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


mus—musical 
mys-——mystery 


nov—dramatization of a novel 


rom-——-romance 


soc—social-problem drama 
t—in technicolor 
trav—travelogue 


war—dealing with the lives of people 


wes—western 


Abroad With Two Yanks 
Adventure in Bokhara 


Adventures of Kitty O'Day. 


Alaska. 

And Now Tomorrow 
Army Wives. . 

Arsenic and Old Lace 
Atlantic City.... 


Babes on Swing Street 
Barbary Coast Gent 
Belle of the Yukon.. 
Betrayal from the East 
Between Two Women 
Big Bonanza, The 
Big Noise, The. 

Big Show-Off, The. 
Black Magic 

Block Busters... 
Blonde Fever... 
Bluébeard... 
Body Snatcher. 
Bordertown Trail . 
Bowery Champs... 
Bowery to Broadway..... 
Brand of the Devil. 
Brazil. . 


Bride by Mistake. ae 
. “war-mus- com- 


Bring On the Girls. . 


Call of the Jungle......... 


Call of the Rockies............... 
Can’t Help Singing........ 
Carolina Blues............. 


Casanova Brown.......... 
Castle of Crimes.......... 
Cheyenne Wildcat......... 
Chicago Kid............. ; 
Circumstantial Evidence. . 
See SE. 6 oc catcbecces 
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Ratings of Motion Pictures 


Code of the Prairie. 
Conspirators, The. 
Cowboy Canteen 


wes A 
war-mel A 
mus-wes AYC 


Cowboy from Lonesome River .mus-wes AYC 


Crazy Knights.. .. 
Crime by Night.. 
Crime, Inc.. 

Cry of the Werewolf. 
Cyclone Prairie Rangers 


Dancing in Manhattan 
Dangerous Journey 
Dangerous Passage 
Dark Mountain 

Dark Waters... 

Dead Man’s Eyes 
Delightfully Dangerous 
Delinquent ree 
Destiny 

Dixie J; amboree. . 

Double Exposure. . 
Doughgirls, The. . 
Dragon Seed....... 


Eadie Was a Lady 
le 

Enchanted Cottage, The 
End of the Road 

Enemy of Women... 
Enter Arsene Lupin 
Ever Since Venus 
Experiment Perilous 


Faces in the Fog... 
Falcon in Hollywood 
Farewell, My Lovely 
(See Murder, My Sweet) 
Fighting Lady, The 
Fog Island. 
Follies Girl. 
Frenchman’s Creek 
Frisco Sal. . 
Frontier Outlaws 
Fuzzy Settles Down 


Gangsters of the Frontier 
Gentle Annie 

Ghost Guns 

Girl Rush.... 

God is My Co- Pilot 
Goin’ to Town. 

Great Flamarion, The 
Great Mike, The.. 
Greenwich Village 
Grissly’s Millions. . 
Guest in the House 
Gun Smoke..... 
Gypsy Wildcat. 


Hangover Square. . 
Having Wonderful Crime. 
Her Lucky Night. 

Here Come the Co-Eds 
Here Come the Waves 

Hi, Beautiful . 

High Powered. 
Hollywood Canteen 
House of Frankenstein... 


I Accuse My Parents 

I Love a Mystery.... 
I'll Be Seeing You. 
I’m From Arkansas... 
Impatient Years, The 
In Society. 


In the Meantime, Darling. 


Irish Eyes Are es 
It’s in the Bag....... 


es: . mys 


cri-mel AYC 
cri-mys A 
cri-mel AYC 
cri-mel A 
mus-wes AYC 


mel A 
adv AY 
mel 4 
cri-ma 
cri-mel- 
mys-meél 
muUs-COM 4 
cri-mel , 
mel 4 
mus-com AYC 
cri-com 4 
com 4 
war-dr z 


~ % 


> & 


mus-com A 
war-dr A 

dr A 

cri-mel A 
war-dr A 
cri-mel A 
mus-com AYC 
cri-dr A 


soc-dr A 
cri-mys A 


war-doc-t AYC 


mys-mel A 
mus- -— A 
rom-t A 

A 


mus- - 


wes AYC 
wes AYC 


mus-wes AYC 


wes A 


wes AYC 


mus-com A 
war-dr AY 
com A 

cri-mel A 

dr AYC 
mus-com-t A 
cri-mys A 
cri-mel A 

wes AYC 
mus-mel-t AYC 


cri-mel A 
cri-com A 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com AYC 
war-mus-com 
mus-com 

.. mel 
mus-com 
cri-mel 


mus-mel 


war-dr 
mus-com 


a a ee 


.....war-com A 


mus-com AYC 
..war-dr A 
..mus-dr-t A 
..eri-com AYC 
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Kansas City Kitty 
Keep Your Powder Dry... 
Keys of the Kingdom... 
Kid Sister, The. : 
Kismet 


Lake Placid Serenade... 
Last Ride, The 


Anu 


Law of the Valley.... 
Leave It to Blondie... 
Leave It to the Irish.. 
Let’s Go Steady 
Lights of Old Santa Fe 
Lili Marlene 

Lost in a Harem...... 


Onn re Ww 
' ' 
wa! wi! 


Machine Gun Mamma... 
Mademoiselle Fifi........ 
Main Street After Dark. . 
Maisie Goes to Reno. 


Mark of the Whistler, The 
Marked Trails. 

Marriage Isa Private Affair. . 
Marshal of Reno 
Master Race, The 

Meet Me in St. Louis. 
Meet Miss Bobby Socks 
Men of the Sea 

Merry Monahans, The. 
Ministry of Fear 


ee he ae oe 
PRK OWN FWEEO Coo 


— 


— 


Missing Juror, The 
Moonlight and Cactus 
Moulin Rouge. 

Mr. Emmanuel 

Mr. Winkle Goes to War 
Mrs. Parkington 
Mummy’s Curse, The 
Murder in the Blue Room 
Murder, My Sweet 
Music for Millions 
Music in Manhattan 
My Buddy 

My Gal Loves Music 

My Pal, Wolf... 


— 


te 


8 
4 
2 
7 
i] 
8 
5 
3 
2 
5 
1 
0 
4 
3 
0 
2 
8 
3 
4 
1 


NUNN Ore Re WOOF Oe ~ 


_ 
w 


National Barn Dance 
National Velvet. . 
Nevada... 

Night Club Girl.... 

None But the Lonely Heart 
Nothing But Trouble. . 


ON OOP 


HOU w | 


Objective, Burma... . 
Oh, What a Night 

Old Texas Trail, The...... 
On Approval 

One Body Too Many 

One Mysterious Night.. 


QO & Ue & bo 


Pearl of Death... 


Practically Yours 


Ne rower 


Raiders of Sunset Pass.... 


Rainbow Island 
Reckless Age 
Riders of Santa Fe 
Rogues Gallery 
Roughly Speaking 
Rustler’s Hideout 


UAUPwO CDONOCA WK PNNHAD 


wo | 
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Man in Half Moon Street, ‘The. 
Man Who Walked Alone.... 


ee 


Princess and the Pirate, The...... 


mys-mel . 
..COM 4 


mus-com A 
war-dr A 
dr A 

com A 
fan-t A 


mus-com AYC 
cri-mel A 
mys-mel A 
wes AVC 

com AYC 
cri-mel A 
mus-com AYC 
mus-wes AY( 
war-mel A 
mus-com AYC 


mel . 
soc-dr 4 
cri-dr . 


mys-mel . 
war-com 
mys-mel . 
wes AY z 
com z 
wes A 
war-dr . 


1 
1 
1 
com A 
H 
1 
1 


mus-dr-t AYC 


mus-com AYC 

war-mel AYC 
muUs-COM . 
war-mel . 


Miracle of Morgan's Creek, The com 


H 
1 
! 
cri-mel A 
mus-wes A 
mus-com A 
war-dr A 
war-nov AYC 
dr A 

mys-mel A 
mus-cri-com A 
cri-mys A 
mus-dr AYC 
mus-com A 
war-mus-dr A 
mus-com A 
com AYC 


mus-com AYC 
..dr-t AYC 
wes AYC 
mus-com A 
nov A 

com AYC 


war-mel A 
cri-mel A 
.mus-wes AYC 
com A 
mys-mel A 
..cri-mel AYC 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay.com AYC 


.mus-com A 
cri-mel AYC 


Picture of Dorian Gray, The.... 


war-com A 
.adv-t 


wes AYC 


Re 


mus-com AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
cri-mel A 

A 


o-) 


Wie Ww & We bo Wh 


a 
= 


Nw es DM wWwON VI SN Sh ~1W 


ee. — 
— oe wae ee oO 


te ID 


~ 
.2) 


Nm Ww VIN AO oO 


_— 
~ 
o 


SUMS wwe as 


-_ 
KP T9O OO OUR Ue COW Nee 


_ 
w 


| = NR NR WwW OO 


mm wo Od 


oO ™~ 


Yin UR Wwwnt uu Nw Ue eee ee ew UI tO 


NW & W bo bo 


ee BOW | 


4 
~~ | 


Nw 
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Saddle Leather Law... 
Sagebrush Heroes 
Salty O’Rourke 

San Artonio Kid 

San Diego, I Love You 
San Fernando Valley 
See My Lawyer 
Sergeant Mike. 

Seven Doors to Death 
Seventh Cross. . 
Shadow of Suspicion 
Shadows in the Night 
Shanghai Drama, The 
She Gets Her Man 
Sheriff of Sundown 
Sheriff of Las Vegas 
She’s a Sweetheart 


Sign of the Cross (re-issued) 


Silver City Kid 

Since You Went Away 
Sing, Neighbor, Sing 
Singing Sheriff, The 
Something for the Boys 
Song for Miss Julie. 
Song to Remember, A 
Sonora Stagecoach 

Soul of a Monster 
Stagecoach to Monterey 
Storm over Lisbon 
Strange Affair 

Strange Illusion 
Sunday Dinner for a Soldier 
Sundown Valley 
Suspect, The.. 

Sweet and Lowdown 
Swing Hostess 

Swing in the Saddle 


Tahiti Nights. 

Tall in the Saddle 

That’s My Baby 

They Came to a City 

They Shall Have Faith 
Thin Man Goes Home, The 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
This Man’s Navy. 
Thoroughbreds 

Three C oe The. 
Three Hours.. 

3 Is a Family.. 

Three Little Sisters. . 
Thunder Rock. 
Thunderhead, Son of Flicka 
Till We Meet Again..... 
To Have And Have Not. 
Together Again me 
Tomorrow the World. 
Tonight and Every Night. 
Town Went Wild, The 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, A 


Under Western Skies.....~ 
Unseen, The. . 4 
Unwritten Code. 


Valley of Vengeance.... 
Very Thought of You, The 
Vigilantes of Dodge City. 


Wave, a Wac, a Marine, A... 


West of the Rio Grande.. 


wes AY 
mus-wes AY 
mel 2 
wes AY 
com AYC 
mus-wes AVC 
mus-com AVC 
war-dr AYC 
cri-mel A 
war-mel A 
crt-com AYC 
cri-mel A 
mel A 


cri-com AYC# 


wes AVC 
wes AVC] 


war-mus-dr AYC 


hist-dr A 

wes A 

war-dr AYC 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com A 
mus-com A 
hist-dr-t A 
Ues AYC 
mvs-mel A 
wes AYC 
war-mel A 
mys-com A 
cri-mel AY 
war-com AYC 
wes AYC 
cri-mel A 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com AYC 


mus-wes AYC 


mus-com A 
wes AYC 
mus-com AYC 
fan A 

dr AYC 
cri-mel A 
war-dr A 
war-dr AYC ~ 
mel A 
mus-car-l AYC 
war-dr A 

com 4 
mus-com AYC 
S0C- -dr A 
WeS-C AYC 
war- bie A 
war-mel A 
com A 
war-dr A 


war-mus-com-t A 


com AYC 
r AY 


mus-wes AYC 
mys-mel A 
war-mel A 


wes AYC 
war-com A 
..wes AYC 


We've Come a Long Way.doc-propaganda AYC 


What a Blonde 
When Strangers Marry 


When the Lights Go On Again. .war-dr AYC 


Wilson... 
Wing and a Prayer 
Winged Victory 


Woman in the. Window, The. 


Youth on Trial 


.war-mus-dr A 
mys-mel A 
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frozen at 52 cents per pound, but a cheese spread containing only 28 percent 
butterfat and 45 percent moisture Was allowed to sell at 70 cents a pound. The 
low ceiling on powdered skim milk, a'by-product of buttermaking, has also been 
a factor in hampering butter production. Consumers who want butter will do 
well to let their Congressmen know that the OPA policies which discourage its 
production do not reflect the needs of the market or the desires of average 
consumers. ae 


LOW—PRICED CLOTHING is scheduled to make its appearance on the market 


again, according to an elaborate and complicated plan worked out jointly by the 
OPA and the WPB. Before consumers’ hopes are rais@d too high, it may be well 
to ponder the observations of a keen observer writing in one of the leading 
textile trade journals. He points out that the $1.95 shirt of 1943 is now 
selling at around $2.95 and the $35 suit or coat at around $45. No one, ac-— 
cording to the columnist, takes seriously any intimation that the current low- 
priced clothing program to roll back prices will also lift the present quality 
of such merchandise. "But suppose $1.95 shirts flow into distribution in ex- 
panding volume," he asks, "what will be its quality standard? The former 95- 
cent shirt?" 





* * * 


BREAD should be kept in a cool place if it is to remain fresh for any 
length of time. Studies at the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station indi- 
cated that bread, sealed in wax paper at the end of a one-hour cooling period 
after removal from the oven, kept. fresh for four days when stored at a tempera- 
ture of 42°F. The most rapid staling took place during the first 8 to 12 hours 
after the loaves were removed from the oven. 

* *+ * 

THE WIDELY. PUBLICIZED WPB—OPA, PROGRAM to provide plentiful supplies of 
low-priced clothing again is already being regarded with cynicism in certain 
circles. One advertising journal points out that there is a long history of 
WPB failures in dealing with the textile industry including the ill-advised 
effort to conserve materials by limiting men’s suits to single pairs of pants. 
By this policy, the journal points out, the industry sold hundreds of thousands 
of extra suits, while coats and vests which outlived the single pair of pants 





— — ae 











— o~s 





We Still Have Copies sag 100 But not many! 


of CR's 1944-45 Annual Cumulative Bulletin 


iw you want a handy summary of a wide range of CR’s previous reports, and 
haven’t gotten one, order a copy right now by filling out the order blank on 
the next page—or pass it along to a friend. The Annual Cumulative Bulletin in 
its 192 pages provides much useful, money-saving information with many brand 
names in the fields of food, household appliances, heating equipment and fuel, 
textiles and clothing, cosmetics and toilet supplies, home maintenance and repair. 
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permitted were prematurely discarded. Another trade paper columnist calls the 
two-—pants suit "a suit and a half for the price of a suit" and notes that "If 
the Government experts are sincere in their efforts to assist the embattled 
wage and salary earners, they could have slammed on a ceiling and then given 


the green light to the two-pants suit." 


* * 
AMMUNITION has again been allotted to farmers and ranchers on a quarterly 
basis, 25 shotgun shells, 40 center-fire rifle cartridges or 50 rounds of the 
kind ordinarily packaged 50 to the box, and 100 .22-caliber rim-—fire car- 


tridges. The original WPB announcement that manufacture of ammunition was pro- J 


hibited (in accordance with the new policy:.of cutting out production of all 
possible sorts of consumers’ goods) for any except government and military use 
after December 31, 1944, was followed by the amendments and modifications which 
the public has come to accept as more or less usual with governmental attempts 


to control prices and supplies of essential goods. 
* + 


Clean—-tex is one of the,new crop of “foam cleansers" of which a consider- 
able variety have of late been popular in department-store household-—wares de- 
partments. Its. maker advertises it for the cleaning and de-mothing of up- 
holstery, draperies, and rugs. Clean-tex ($1.75 a quart, which is to be di- 
luted with 7 parts water for use) was found to include 20% of a potassium soap, 
1/2 of 1% soda ash (washing soda), 1% of ammonia (26° Baume), and 79% water. 


There was also a small amount of ethyl ether, probably about 1%. 
#% .% 





IN THE DEATH LAST FALL of Charles D. Howard, Director of the Division 
of Chemistry of the New Hampshire Health Department, consumers have lost a 
valued friend; and a pioneer in the field of public health. Mr. Howard had 
been with the 'New Hampshire Health Department since 1905 and had been Di- 
rector of the Division of Chemistry and Sanitation since 1920. He was a 
courageous protector of the interests of New Hampshire consumers and pub- 
lished in the Department’s bulletin, at a time when such publication was 
rare and little appreciated, comparative analyses and expert judgments of 
drug, food, and cosmetic items in considerable variety by brand name. 
Through Mr. Howard’s able work, New Hampshire consumers were among the 
first who were in a position to inform themselves on the lack of value or 
hazards involved in the use of certain “patent" medicines, the harmful in- 
gredients in adulterated and poorly processed foods and drugs. 























Please check one: 


Consumers’ Research, Inc. 


Washington, New Jersey 
Cl I enclose $4 (Canada & foreign, $4.50) for one 
year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 


Please enter my order as checked. It is under- : 

stood that my handling of any CR material which pee ph ee ae My Foe AND Ge 
is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, products, 

or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- _-— I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one 


] 


sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole informa- — year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin monthly (12 issues). 


tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers’’ will be 
in accordance with that direction. [7 I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 
a subscription to the 1944-45 Annual Cumu- 
lative Bulletin alone. 
(PLEASE SIGN IN LONGHAND) 
SrReer [] | enclose $1.00 (Canada & foreign, $1.25) for 
a copy of the 1944-45 Annual Cumulative 
CITY & ZONE sintilegaplibligtanineniis Bulletin. Since I am a subscriber to Consumers’ 
Research Bulletin (12 issues), I am entitled to the 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSION special rate. 


NAME 
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28 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS == 


By Walter F. Grueninger 





Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. 
mediate; C, not recommended. 


ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven: Symphony No.7. Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy. 10 sides, Columbia Set 557. $5.50. A master- 
piece, called by Wagner an “apotheosis of the dance.” Com- 
parisons arise between this recording and my favorite, Tos- 
canini’s Victor Set 317 ($5.50). Ormandy’s interpretation 
follows traditional lines whereas Toscanini’s is far more per- 
sonal, energetic, inspired. Columbia's recording lacks the 
wide volume range of Victor's but offers a greater frequency 
range and no annoying blank grooves preceding the music. 
Those turning records manually may overcome this nuisance 
by lightly pressing white chalk on the blank grooves as the 
turntable revolves, thereafter placing the needle inside the 
white border. Both sets merit high praise but overall, I accept 
the deficiencies of Victor Set 317 for the superb performance. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Tschaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 (Pathétique). Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York under Rodzinski. 10 
sides, Columbia Set 558. $5.50. Tschaikovsky wears his 
heart on his sleeve in the Pathétique, claim those who dislike 
this melancholy symphony. Nevertheless, it remains one of 
the most popular works in the repertoire, one which generally 
appeals to those who cannot tell an oboe from a clarinet as 
well as to the musicologist. From the viewpoint of fidelity, 
this symphonic set stands among the best that have reached 
my turntable. Unlike its nearest though very slightly inferior 
competitor, Victor Set 553 ($6.50), it is played comparatively 
“straight.” Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Herbert: A la Valse & Berlin: White Christmas. Heifetz 

(violin). 2 sides, Decca 23376. 75c. A delightful concert 

waltz taking only half the playing surface; on the other side, 
the ever popular Berlin tune. Noisy surfaces. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Rossini: Barber of Seville—Largo al Factotum (Figaro) & 
Irish Melody: Gweedore Brae. Heifetz (violin). 2 sides, 
Decca 29153. $1. Encore numbers likely to appeal to a wide 
audience. A broad Irish melody is backed by the scintillating 
aria cleverly arranged by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, though not 
recommended as a substitute for John Charles Thomas’ (bari- 
tone) performance on Victor 15860 ($1). Rather gritty 
grooves. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


VOCAL 


Dargomijsky: Roussalka— Mad Scene and Death of the Miller. 
Chaliapin (bass) & Pozemkovsky (tenor). 2 sides, Victor 11- 
8695. $1. A welcome addition to our catalogue even though 
it was recorded in 1931 and has been available in Europe for 
many years. The recording shows signs of age and swishes 
slightly. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Wagner: Scenes from Wa Operas. Melchior (tenor) & 
Flagstad (soprano). 10 sides, Victor Set 979. $5.50. Re- 
issues. For the most part, the heroic tenor is in splendid 
voice. Least desirable are the four sides of the ‘“‘Love Duet,” 
with Flagstad, from Tristan und Isolde, in which the orchestra 
is not loud enough for good balance with the voices. Included 
in the album, also, are the “Hymn to Venus” and the “Rome 
Narrative” from Tannhduser, “In Fernem Land” from Lohen- 
rin, the “Hammer Song” from Siegfried, the “‘Steersman's 

ng’’ from Die Fliegende Hollander. Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording A 
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In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


LIGHT, POPULAR, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Amsterdam-Sullivan-Baron: Rum and Coca-Cola & Loes- 
ser-Styne: Since You. Abe Lyman and His Orchestra. 2 
sides, Columbia 36775. 50c. The popular, suggestive calypso, 
Rum and Coca-Cola, superbly sung by Rose Blane with or- 
chestral accompaniment, is the attraction. More subtle, 
though overall not as colorful, is Lilyann Carol’s performance 
on Hit 7125 (50c). Overside the Columbia disc is a run-of- 
the-mill popular song with Rose Blane doing a satisfacto 
job. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Berlin: Always & Herbert-De Sylva: A Kiss in the Dark. 
Eileen Farrell (soprano). 2 sides, Decca 23366. 75c. Peren- 
nial favorites which Eileen Farrell sings with less feeling than 
one would expect. A comparison with the earlier Kiss re- 
corded by Frances Langford on Decca 2681 (35c) shows that 
Miss Langford had not mastered operetta style either. The 
music emerges more clearly on the older record, which I take 
as a sign of better manufacturing. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Carle: Carle Boogie & Cahn-Styne: Saturday Night. Frankie 
Carle & His Siedkasten, 2 sides, Columbia 36777. 50c. An 
exciting boogie and a lively popular tune with a satisfactory 
vocal by Phylliss Lynne make this a desirable record of its 
class. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Curtis-Mizzy: My Dreams are Getting Better All the Time & 

Robertson-Cavanaugh-Weldon: A Little on the Lonely 

Side. The Phil Moore Four. 2 sides, Victor 20-1641. 50c. 
Slow foxtrots played and sung in intimate, nightclub style. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


David-Whitney-Kramer: Candy & Cahn-Styne: Saturday 
Night. The Four King Sisters (vocal quartet). 2 sides, Victor 
20-1633. 50c. A carefully rehearsed, custom-built arrange- 
ment of two popular foxtrots. All right if you like it as slick 
as this. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Flowers: Blue Danube Variations & Eight Mile Boogie. 

Flowers (piano) with string bass and traps. 2 sides, Hit 1013. 

75c. Blue Danube begins innocently enough but soon breaks 
into an amusing jazz version. Overside, hot boogie. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Flowers: Chopin E Minor Waltz Variations & Gershwin: 
But Not For Me. Flowers (piano) with string bass and traps. 
2 sides, Hit 1011. 75c. The waltz goes straight for a spell 
but suddenly . . . whoopsie! in 4/4 time. Overside, less excit- 
ing. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Freed-Warren: This Heart of Mine & Koehler-Heindorf- 

Jerome: I'm in a Jam. Ginny Simms (vocalist). 2 sides, 
Columbia 36772. 50c. Sung as torch songs. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Porter: Ev'ry Time We Say Goodbye & Sosnik-Tobias: 
Who Are We to Say. Hildegarde (vocalist). 2 sides, Decca 
23378. 75c. Popular songs in the persuasive Hildegarde 
manner. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 
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